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PREFACE 





All originality, some one has said, is only un-detected 
plagiarism; and all text-books, one might add, are plagiarism 
only not to be detected. The object of a text-book is two-fold, 
(1) to supply the student with available materials systemati- 
cally arranged, and (2) to attract him to the particular study: 
The present volume makes an humble claim to have been 
written with both these objects in view. As for the materials I 
have freely drawn on all available and authoritative informa- 
tion. In that respect I am indebted more than to any book or 
author to Professor R. L. Turner, of the London University, 
under whom I had the privilege of studying for three years. In 
the treatment of the Indo-Aryan languages especially I have 
merely groped in the field he has cleared. As to the arrange- 
ment and certain conclusions (as in the introductory part) 
I alone am responsible. In Part 1 5, Part IV and in the Appen- 
dices, on the. whole, readers will find views and interpreta- 
tions which have been advanced for the first time and for them 
the author alone is responsible. 

While original books need no excuses text-books stand 
in need not only of excuses but of justification. The present 
volume is—probably—the first attempt to acquaint the Indian 
students not only with the principles of Comparative Philology 
but with the history of the comparative growth of the Indo- 
Aryan languages of India. Throughout the book the Indo- 
Aryan languages have been studied and illustrated with all 
possible details. 

One thing will have to be specially explained here. In 
the last part of the book many students might find the narra- 
tion rather hurried. There are more reasons than one. In the 
first place authoritative information on comparative morpho- 


(ii) 


logy of the Indian languages is scantier than that on Phonetics: 
secondly, the present writer is engaged on an exhaustive 
volume on the same subject and hence it was thought fit only 
to summanise the issues; and lastly, as the treatment seems to 
be systematic in spite of all that it is hoped that it would not 
only inspire the students to work in the field but would also 
indicate the lines of that work. 

It would be surprising if the book were entirely free of 
defects. Besides, the writing of it has extended over a long 
period of routine work. The author would be grateful for 
sympathy and suggestion. 

The credit, however, of the present volume belongs to 
somebody else. It was the idea of Dr. N. G. Sardesai of Poona 
that a book like this should be written. The initiative was 
entirely his. Thanks would ke inadequate for the help, interest 
and sympathies he has spent on the present writer. Suffice 
to say, but for him the book would not have seen the light of 
the day. Nor must | conclude these prefatory words without 
offering my best thanks to Mr. S. R. Sardesai, B.A ,LLB, the 
enterprising manager of the Samarth Bharat Press, as my 
dermands on him were exacting in vs much as he had to cut 
new type for diacritical marks involving complicated accentua- 
tion and had to bring out the edition to my complete satis- 
faction within the limited time at his disposal. 1 once again 
take the opportunity of thanking Prof. R. L. Turner who 
initiated me into this interesting work. Lastly—though un. 
usual—I should thank myself—but no, those thanks I reserve 
till the second object of the text-book is achieved. 


Karnatak College, 
DHARWAR. t R. V. JAHAGIRDAR 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY OF 
INDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES 


PART 1. INTRODUCTORY 
1. Language 


To define a thing, a thought or a conception is just to put 
limitations on our own outlook or understanding. Definitions 
have not only ceased to be a fashion but are positively to be 
considered unscientific as long as Science stands for honest 
pursuit of knowledge. Thousands of years of honest labour 
and experi research have only revealed to us the fact that the 
more we know, there is much more still that we do nat know. 
These ought we to know and not to leave the other unknown. 
Till then definiuons would be the least definite way of under- 
standing things. 


We do not offer these remarks in apology for not attempt- 
ing to define Language. There could be as many definitions 
of Language as there are languages: there arc as many forms 
of languages as there are human organs. [Language might be 
the expression of thought by speech-sounds (cf. Sweet. p. 1): 
or just “' un systeme des signes” (cf. Vendryes, p. 8). Lan- 
guage may be as well defined from the speaker's as from the 
listener's point of view. But besides and beyond the various 
view-points stands the fact that Language is an intelligible 
medium of transmission of impressions and thoughts. It would 
not he out of place to emphasise that transmission more than 
expression 1s the distinctive, if not the inherent, feature of 
Language: and intelligibility its sine qua non. If Language were 
just an expression of thought by specch-sounds, there would be 
no grammars to tax the memory and no dictionaries to tax the 
money of the truant and the poor. But mutual intelligibility 
has asserted a sort of social censorship over Languege with the 
result that the domain of Language is ruled not by an unintel- 
ligible anarchy nor by an uncontrollable despotism but by a 
beneficent and organic oligarchy. 
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2. Its Origin 
It is not as easy, however, to determine the origin of eas 
guage as to define its characteristics. ‘’ The question of the 
origin of Human Speech will never be solved, and wise men 
are satisfied with noting its phenomena without attempting to 
explain the inexplicable. The many theories that have been 
propounded range from the pious belief that s was 
divinely conferred on man to the crude assertion that words, 
with all their possibilities of beauty, their infinite power of 
expressing the most subtly differentiated ideas, have been 
gradually evolved from the grunts and howls that primitive 
man had in common with beasts. This latter theory, which te- 
longs to the evolutionary school of the middle of the 19th Cen- 
tury, is sometimes referred to as the ‘ bow-wow theory ", a 
name coined for it in 1864 by Max Muller.” (°' Adjectives 
and Other Words '"-by Earnest Weekley). The author of these 
remarks probably intends to magnify the difficulties in our way. 
We are neither crude nor pious ( piety and crudity, however, 
have one and the same mental background ); nor would we 
contnbute to the “* Never-Theory "” of the Origin of Language. 
Since the scientific outlook set in, the old, old problem of 
seeking unity in variety is being tackled with by systematic 
methods. Nature is no more a bundle of capricious vagaries, 
but one living organism. What is needed is a revised and enlarg- 
ed edition cf the Laws of Nature but embracing its various 
branches and aspects. For this work, analytical study is need- 
ed, The process is mainly inductive. From the known we work 
back till we can generalise the unknown. Till the facts are 
exhausted the question—what is the origin cf Language?— can 
not he answered satisfactorily. The various languages of today 
are yrouped intu certain families of languages. These latter are 
supposed to have developed from acommon source. Even then 
one may legitimately ask if the spoken speech-form is the ori- 
ginal language. Is the gesture-language earlier than the spoken 
language or vice versa; or have they a separate or a simultane- 


_ ITS GROWTH 3 
ows growth? Even comparative study of languages, by its at- 
tempts to postulate or re-construct a common primitive tongue, 
eannot explain the origin of Language though it may furnish a 
hypothetical sample of an earliest speech-form. 

3. Its Growth 

To follow our method, however, we have to leave aside 
the question of the origin and study that of the growth of 
Language. In the world we live in we find various languages, 
many of them highly developed and orgamsed. Scholars of 
Comparative Philology have been able to group them into 
families of languages, each family tracing itself back to one 
common ancestor. Thus, for example, we know the Indo- 
European Family, the Dravidian, the Semitic, the Bantu and 
soon. How originally one language came to develop and 
assume so many forms, different and distinctive, is the object 
of study of Comparative Philology. An attempt is made in the 
following pages to study the same in relation to one group vis. 
the Indo-Aryan. When and if the same is’ done in relation 
to other groups and the field of our labour thus narrowed from 
all sides, then and then only could we hope to spot the main- 
spring. 

We have referred above to certain groups or families of 
languages. It 15 the usual mistake in speaking of a family of 
languages to establish a parent-and-child relationship bet. 
ween the ear!'y and the subsequent languages. There is no 
such relationship. No language is produced from another earlier 
language. {1 15 rather one original language which in its 
march assumes different forms due to peculiar preservations, 
common innovations and some such factors. In this respect 
a language can best be compared to a nver. A narrow 
stream of water at the mountain-top develops along its cour.e 
into a mighty river with tributaries. In passing through dif- 
ferent soils it shows a different colour and gives a different 
taste. Like the river, too, a language rushes down to plainer 


grounds and sinks deeper into soil. But unlike the river, a 
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language necessarily roultiplies in its growth. This method of 
multiplying can be said to be the same as ‘“‘the method used 
by the smallest and simplest of creatures......by splitting the 
whole body....In such cases the offspring is not merely a 
detached part of the parent: the whole substance of the parent 
becomes offspring. The parent leaves no corpse. It ceases 
to exist; but for it there is no death—only duplication." ( Sci- 
ence of Life. Vol. [. p. 283). Primitive organism seems to 
have grown and reproduced in this way. ! 


4. Causes of Change 


If, for example, we compare Vedic with one of the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages, we could hardly believe that 
both not only belong to the same group but the latter have 
evolved out of the former. Despite the superficial similanty of 
sounds and stray sound-combinations the offspring 1s grown 
out of all recognition of its parent. Yet in essentialities (as 
will be shown later ) they are closely related. What then are 
the factors that effect such a change in a given language? Is 
there any system along which languages undergo changes or 
ds they pust subimit to the arbitrary whims of an individual? 
To find the system, if any, we will have to study the answer 
to the first question first. 

What are the factors that introluce changes in a Language ? 

A language 1s eternal and evanescent. It 1s eternal in 
the sense that despite the tremendous changes, both internal 
and external, it 1s sull felt to be only itself. In relation to 
the individuals that speak it, it never dies. But still it is eva- 
nescent. It exists only for the moment. Each individual 
creates it anew every time he speaks it. Each generation 
has to create its own language. It is dus fact: more than 

1. Cf. Language isa natural organism; it lives like other ar- 
ganieme; although ite mode of action is not that of man. The science 
of this organism belongs to the natural sciences and the method by 


which it must be treated is that of natural Science." Schleicher. 
—Delbruck. Introduction to the Study of Language. p. 45. 
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anything else that introduces changes in a language. No man 
can produce sounds exactly similar to those of another man. 
No child can imitate with absolute perfection the sounds of 
its parents. It is rather the deliberate attempts to reproduce 
exactly another man’s sounds that lead to bring in changes. 
But changes introduced in this manner are not only slow but 
work under constant social censorship. Though a child intro- 
duces so many innovations in its early career all of them do 
not survive. Only those that are common with other members 
of the society or generation or those that deviate so shghtly 
from the sounds of the older generation as to be unnoticeable, 
persist. Besides there is the problem of intelligibility. An 
individual innovation not being intelligible to others dies an in- 
evitable death. So, although “the real cause of sound change 
seems to be organic shifting, failure to hit the mark,” the 
changes do not survive unless they are influenced by some 
other factors like analogy etc. (See below ). 

Simplicity is another cause of sound-change. ‘Convenience, | 
says Curtius, ‘1s and remains the chief factor in phoneuc 
change under all circumstances. ' Language ty just a means to 
an end. The chief thing 1s the intelligible transmission of an 
idea. Language thus OCCUPYINE a secondary Posmron it should 
not be surprising if a speaker, as long as his idea ws clear to 
the listener, 13 not diligent or particular about the sounds he 
employs. A wave of hand nught convey more than a command 
in the loudest voice; a bref penod of silence might contain 
columns of eloquent criticism. By nature man is economic (a 
polite periphrasis for laziness). Whether he follows the Pnnciple 
of Least Action or believes with Ribot that mental inertia is 
the law of least effort, nevertheless it 1s a fact that a man 
would rather idly slur over his sounds than speak in distinct 
tanes if his object is achieved both ways. It is needless to 
ilkustrate this point. When, for examp!e, we hear the sounds 
wa : si, does any one hesitate to understand it as equivalent to 

1. Grundsuge: p. 23. Note, 
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the phrase, what is it? It is due to such lethargy (or say eco- 
nomy) that we find languages having enclitic words or weaken- 
ing and then losing their ter.ninational endings. 


Usage affects a word as well. The more a word is used 
the less articulate it sounds. Familiarity leads to simplicity: 
simplicity breeds indifference. It changes as if capriciously. 
The first personal pronoun, for example, is a form that is 
used much more frequently in any language. It seems to have 
changed in an arbitrary way in many cases. Skt. aham 
( wea) 1, becomes simply ham in Hindi. The forms like 
mam ( A ace. sing. ), mayi ( Qf instr. sing. ), mahyam (ABR 
dat. sing.) ete. of Skt. aham have helped Marath: to have mi 
Ca) Tan the non. sing. The Sanskrit phrase yitah as:t ( are 
emata) he went, became jado asi in Prakrt but was fixed 
as one form in the Romani as jalas. Such changes are 
"spontaneous linguistic evolution. 


There is a tendency to avoid harsh and difficult sounds. 
In Vedic, far examp!'e, we find consonantal groups of various 
permutations erther intially or in-between vowels. [In most 
of the modern Ind »-Arvan languages these have keen softened, 
assimilated, orhave altogether disappeared. We shall have to 
note these in another place 


Accent or stress is another factor that introduces sound- 
changes. In stressing a particular syllable the speaker glides 
over the others with the result that the unaccented syllable is 
either weakened or entirely disappears. Usually the syllable 
preceding the accent is weakened and the one following 
gradually drops out. ( cf. Turner. J. R. A. 8. 1916. Vol. I). 
Verner s law 1s the best enunciation of this phenomenon. 

Borrowing too isa feature that contributes to changes in 
the borrowing language. Individual words borrowed from a 
foreign ( i. ¢. belonging to a different family ) language do 
not affect the structure of the borrower. But a neighbouring 
language might affect even morphology and syntax. 
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A language belonging to a superior culture affects that of 
the inferior; similarly a conquering race leaves traces of its 
language on the tongue of the conquered. In both these cases 
the changes would be due to new thoughts, new conceptions 
or foreign outlook. Even here individual words borrowed 
submit to the phonetic laws of the borrowing language. But 
whenever the influence is penetrating and dominant we find 
that the inferior or the conquered is affected right to its heart 
and lungs. For example, Indians who study English from an 
early age and continue it later to the neglect of their mothe 
tongue are found to be introducing new and foreign tours de 
Phrase in their own dialects. In the present Renaissance 
of so many vernaculars this phenomenon can be easily 
detected. 

Above all there is Analogy that influences all the factors 
mentioned above and plays a great part in affecting a lan- 
guage in Phonology, Morphology and Syntax. By simplifying 
and levelling, Analogy-false analogy, to be more accurate- 
chiefly contributes to linguistic changes.' 


5. Phonetic Laws 


With the above discussion in our mind, we shall now take 
into consideration our second question, viz., Is there a system 
underlying these linguistic changes? For an easier under- 
standing of what follows, it would be better to start with a 
concrete example. Take the following three synonymous words 
Eng. first, Skt. prathama (a8) and Mar. pahila (afget). The 
initial sounds in these three words resemble one another rather 
closely. Now, as a matter of fact, in no language is there any 
necessary relation between words and their meanings. Sound 
and sense are not connected by any absolute link. In the 
Sanskrit word prathama (749) there is nothing in its sounds that 
would at once conjure up an idea of “' first-ness ". To a man 


1. The above is only a general surwey. For fuller and illue 
trative treatment of the same, see Part IIl. 
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ignorars. of Sanskrit, prathema (48a) has nothing inherently 
suggestive in its sounds. Still we find words like : 

Skt. prathasna ( wots ): Eng. first. 

Skt. prochati (geet): Aves. p®r°sati (‘he asks’): Lat. 
porseo: Handi. puchna 

Skt. va (4), a dog: Gk. kuon:: Skt. sunah ( Gs 
gen. sing. ): Gk. kuno’s. 

Skt. asmi (sft) (‘1 am’): Gk. eimi : Lat. esmi: Eng. am. 

Skt. santi ( @f@% ) ( ‘ they are’ ) : Lat. sunt; etc. 

When we thus find that in spite of the ‘ uniqueness of 
linguistic phenomena "’ (i. e. absence of any necessary link 
between sound and sense ) there are close similarities even in 
small details ( cf. ¢. g. Skt. and Gk. gen. sing. forms above ) 
the obvious conclusion would be that the languages under 
consideration are in some way or other related to one another. 
Sometimes it happens that by accident we find two languages 
representing the same idea by the same sounds. (See Mail- 
let. p. 3). Thus the sounds ‘*’ b-a-d"” in both the English 
and the Persian convey the same sense. This, as Prof. 
Meillet says, is simply a ‘‘jeu de la nature.” Though “‘unique- 
ness " in itself cannot establish any conclusion about the 
relationship of languages, it is 8 noteworthy feature of impor- 
tanoe in the study of linguistic development. 

Another feature of the growth of language is ‘’ Regulanty 
of Development.” If a particular sound undergoes a parti- 
cular change, it does so consistently under all similar circum- 
stances. Exceptions do occur—exceptions, so to say, only to 
prove the general rule. They are not, however, instances so 
much of deviations from the general rule as of the results of 
peculiar or particular circumetanoces. We shall speak of them 
in their appropriate places. Here it should only be noted 
thet whether a particular sound is preserved, conserved, or 
innovated it is done so under all similar circumstances. Such 
** wules under which the preservation, conservation or mnova- 
tion takes place are called phonetic laws or laws of sound- 
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change." They are only rules emphasising the regularity 
of development. They cannot accurately be termed " laws ” 
( of. Vendryes. p. 50). They are evolved from the study of 
the past; they are not enunciated for guidance in future. They 
can be called laws only in so far that they have been obeyed, 
not that they ought to be obeyed. It is better to include such 
features under the system of Phonetic change. 

Continuity, not persistence, is the phase of linguistic 
developmen. For an individual ‘' language is a complex 
system of unconscious associations between movement and 
senses.” ( Meillet. p. 5). This system, though imposed as 
rigorously as any other institution, is not transmitted whole 
or directly from one individual to another. A child, when he 
hears his elders, does not attempt to imitate a particular sound 
but a group or association of sounds. The “ verbal image "' is 
there in the child's brain while it is endeavouring to reproduce 
it in phrases. As soon as a child hears, for instance, the 
word gauh ( Skt. af¥:), a cow, he forms in his brain a thought- 
photograph of the particular animal. But in attempting to 
say " gauh’, he might falter into baah etc. That makes no 
difference. ‘' Baah"’ would still mean what the word * gauh" 
meant. Thus it is not only particular activity but an impulse to 
such activity that is transmitted. It is this fact that makes 
linguistic development a continuity. Impressions stand erect 
like a light-house while expressions flash out in different 


directions. 
6. Families of Languages 

What is the significance of this uniqueness, this regularity 
and this continuity? We know that there is no necessary con- 
nection between sound and sense: and yet we find different 
languages representing the samc idea by smilar sounds. We 
can no longer say that such similarities are due to capricious 
chance when we know that linguistic development is charac- 
terised by regularity. Persistent accidents are no longer acci- 
dente but instances of a general rule that has been overlooked. 
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Nor can it be said that the resemblances are only in pieces 
and freaks; we have seen above that a given language, with 
its imperceptible variations, grows in continuity from genera- 
tion to generation. There are no freakish phases of it. When 
in spite of all this we observe two or more languages showing 
similarities not only in broad outlines but in minute details the 
obvious conclusion would be that the languages in question 
have some thread in common. From the observation and 
study of features like uniqueness, regularity and continuity of 
linguistic growth arises the conception of a family of languages. 

Languages related to one another form a family; and 
any two languages are said to he related to one another when 
each of them is differently evolved from one and the same 
language spoken formerly (cf. Meillet. p. 3). Thus we speak 
of fanuhes of languages hke the Indo-European, Dravidian, 
Senntic, Bantu and so on. Within a family itself any mem- 
ber may spread over a vast area and evolve hkewise into 
different forms so as to form a sort of sub-family: as, for 
instance, the [Indo Arvan fannly which 1s formed from = lan- 
RQuages evolved out of the Vedic, the latter itself being an 
older member of the Indo-European family. Similarly a given 
langaage may spread over an area but the innovations and 
coanservations may not be so numerous as to form a separate 
language or of such a nature as to produce a separate litera- 
ture. In such cases we speak of dialects. 


7. The Indo-European Family of Languages 

So far we have described in general terms the growth 
of Language and referred in broad outlines to the main factors 
and features of that process. With the above survey as our 
guiding pnnciple, we shall make an attempt in the following 
pages t» study a particular group, vis., the Indo-Arvan branch. 
Before coming to a detailed study of the subject under con- 
sideration it would be better to survey the historic background 
from the primitive Indo-European times. The Indo-Aryan 
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languages form an important and ancient branch of the Indo- 
European family and throughout this book, whether for illu- 
mination, illustration, or confirmation, a reference to the other 
members of the Indo-European family would not only be 
advisable but inevitable. So a general sketch of the Pnmi- 
tive Indo-European would be more helpful in the initial stages 
of our study. 


Indo-European 


A number of languages which first appear in_ history 
about 1000 B. ¢. from India in the east to the Atlantic in’ the 
west, and from Scandinavia in the north to the Mediterranean 
in the south shows so many features in common that those 
languages must have been different forms of one and the 
same language spoken formerly; these are the Indo-lranian, 
the Armenian, the Balto-Slavonic, the Albaman, the Greck, 
the Itahe, the Celtic and the Germanic. The unknown ort: 
ginal language is called the Indo-European (it has been 
called by various terins as Aryan, Iraman, [ndo-Celtic, Indo- 
Germanic etc. Even now the Germans refer to it as Indo- 
Germanisch. ) Whatever its designation, the language is 
purely hypothetical; no documentary evidence is available 
for its earliest form. [ts very definition, as can be seen, 14 
purely histoncal. It only rmplies that the above eight Jan- 
guages formed, once upon a time, one common language. 
Only in that sense they are called Indo-European. Other- 
wise "any language 1s Indo-European which, at a given time, 
in a given place and with a given degree of alteration 1s the 
form taken by this tongue (i.e. the primitive I. E.) and 
which thus continues, in uninterrupted tradition, the I. EF. 
usage. ( Meillet. p. 19 ). 


For a language to be Indo-European it is not necessary 
that it should show each and every feature of the original 
language. Primitive Indo-European had three genders; but 
its modern representatives as, for example, French, English 
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or Hindi, recognise only two genders. Even coincidence: of 
vocabulary are not worth much in this respect, for vocabulary 
is more liable to be influenced by borrowing. Itis, however, 
in small details that one could hope and be justified to find 
trustworthy evidence. The best form of proof can be found 
in such examples as 

Skt. asm ( wftq ), Lam; Gk. ermi; O. slav. gesmi; Eng, 
am: I. E esmi. 

Skt. asti ( afta), he is: Gk. esti; O. slav. gestu; Eng, 
iss 1. E. esti. 

Skt. bhavati ( aaf® from VBht (¥), to become ); Gk. 
e'phu: ©. slav. bilu ( he was ): Eng. to be: I. E. bheweti. 

Skt. a bharat (apata); Gk. e’ phere; Lat. féced; Arm. eber. 

Skt. aham. ( a7ga@ ) I: Gk. ego ; Lat. ego; Eng. I. 

Skt. mam ( @t@ acc. sing. ): Gk. eme; Lat mé: Eng. me. 

Skt. vayam (aga): Eng. we. 

Skt. janah (FW: people; nom. sing. ); Gk. ge’nos: Lat, 
genus. 

Skt jyanasah (HATA: gen. sing. ); Gk, gene (s)-os: Lat 
Renerus; ctc. 

In general, if, in any language, 

(1) the word-bases or roots...anre prevailingly the same 

as those which appear in other Indo-Germanic ( or 
I. E. ) languages, 

(2) the manner in which nouns and verbs are formed 
from these basesis that which appears in other 
Indo-Germanic languages, 

(3) the changes which words undergo to express van- 
ous relations within the sentence are of the same 
kind as in other Indo-Germanic languages, (Giles. 
p. 13), 

then that language can be assigned to the Indo-European 
family. 

But so far the earliest known Indo-European languages 
are the eight mentioned above. Besides these, the oldest 
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known I. F. documents are the clay tablets—found at Boghee- 
Keuoi. Their approximate date is about 1400 B. c. (C. H. I. 
Vol. I. p. 72 ). Certain dechkensions, congugational forma and 
other particulars support the assumption that the language 
of the tablets belongs to the 1. E. family. For example we 
have a word " weder © meaning ‘water which has a geniuve 
singular as “‘wednes " ( cf. Vedic udar ( 3%) water, nom. 
sing. and udnah ( 8%: ) gen. sing.). We have a masculine &ets, 
who, but the corresponding neuter is Aeid, what, [ cf. Ske 
katarah, ( 88: ) who (m.), but Autarat ( ®eae ) what (n) 7. 


The Italic and the Celtic 

More definitely known documents are the Indo-Tranian, 
the Greek and the Italie. Celtte and Ttale had a certain penod 
of cominon development.' The most unportant member of 
the Ttalo-Celtic group is Latin which onginally is a loeal dia- 
lect of the Romans. Documents of 200 B.C. are available for 
this Laun. Of the branches of the Celtic group proper, the 
Galle survives today only ini a few proper names, Gaelic, 
Sp ken in Treland, is known from the fourth century A. D; 
Brittan. ‘: Welsh, Cornish and Breton are the other offshoots 
of Cette. 
Germanic 

Germanic too offers no documents of pre-chnstian date. 
For Gi athic a translation of the Bible belonging to the 4th 
Century A. Dos available. The North Germame —the ancestor 
of Swedish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Danish Janguages—has 
Inscr:ptions dating back to the 3rd Century A. P., while the 
earliest dxcument of the West Germame 15 offered by the 
High Germanic of the 8th Century. The earliest literature of 
the Low Germanic belongs to the 9th Century A. D. Modem 
German goes back to the old High German and modern Dutch 
to the Low German. Besides High and Low German, West 
Germanic developed into Frisian and old English. 


1. For further details on this and the following see Meillet, pp. 
43-53. 
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Greek 

Far older than the Italo-Celtic or the Germanic are the 
Greek documents the earliest of which go back to the 7th 
Century B. C. oman, Attic, Doric and Koiné (founded on the 
Attic ) are the chicf Greek dialects. The last named has 
developed into modern Greek. 
Balto-Slavonic and Albanian 

In contrast to the Greek stand the Balto-Slavonic and 
the Albanian whose known documents go back only a few 
centuries. Albanian is not known till as late as the 17th Cen- 
tury A. D. It is now spoken inthe N. W. of the Balkan Penin- 
sula. Albanian has entirely changed its phonetics. 

In the Balto-Slavomc two distinct groups can te observed. 
The following table shows its vanous developments. 


Balto-Slavonic 
[ oe 
Baltic Slavonic 


| ; 
aiid tahun Old Prussian 


to | 
Lithuanian Lettush 


| 
Russian Southern Eastern 
srou Slavonic 
(a) Old Slavonic (a) Czek and 
(1) Bulganan Slovak 
(2) Macedonian (b) Pohsh 
(b) Serbian and (c) Polabian on 
Croatian the banks 
(c) Slovanian of the Elbe 


In the Baltic, Lithuanian is the most archaic of all. It 
has preserved even to this day forms like esti (Skt. asti (srféa) 
he is), gyvas ( Skt. jioah (3fta:) life etc. ). Both Lithuanian and 
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Lettish are documentarily known only from the 15th Century 
A. D., while a translation of the Bible in the old Slavonic goes 
back to the 9th Century A. D. 


Armenian 


Armenian is known earlier than both the Balto-slavenic 
and the Albanian. There is an Armeman translation cf the 
Bible belonging to the 5th Century a. pb. 


The Indo-Iranian 


The Indo-Iraman shows in the maim two different develop. 
ments—one in Persia and the other in’ India. The people 
speaking both these languages were probably known as Aryas. 
Evidence is not lacking to hold that the Indian and the [ra- 
nian tribes long flourished together. The modern word /ran 
goes back to an carher form fran which was the genitive plu- 
ral form in mid Persian corresponding to the Skt. genitive 
plural dryazam. Within the Tramian itself two distinct: develop- 
ments can be observed. One is the old Persian known thre ugh 
the inscriptions of king Darius. Belonging as they do to the 
6th Century B.C, these inscnptions are the oldest dated texts 
of the Indo European family. When in the 3rd Century A. p. 
the Achemeneid dynasty was succeeded by the Sassanid 
dynasty the old Persian appeared as Pahlavi, this latter being 
less archaic. Modern Persian, however, can be said to | egin 
from the 9th Century A. D. The other member of this group 1s 
the Avesta of Mazdeans the text of which was fixed in 220 
A. D. The matenals, however, are much older than the texts 
as can be witnessed from the language of the Gathas. Modern 
[ranian has developed fram this Avesta-the language <«f the 
Gathas. 

8. The Indo-Aryan 

It was mentioned above that the Indo-Iranian had two 
different developments. One, as has been already descnbed, 
was the Persian. The other was the dialect of the tnbes that 
penetrated and gradually spread over practically the whole 
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of the sub-continent of India. The earliest documents of shis 
branch—known as the Indo-Aryan—are the hymns of the 
Rgveda though the earliest dated documents are the Asckan 
Inscriptions of the 3rd Century B.C. Even the language of 
the Vedic hymns cannot provide the earliest dialect. It is 
highly developed and presumes an earlier stage. Moreover, 
there are traces of more than one dialect in the Rgveda itself 
though, on the whole, that Veda can be supposed to have 
been written in one of the dialects then current. The Asokan 
Inscriptions show as well a state of much dialectic variations. 
As regards the Prakrts the early documentary evidence does 
not go any further than the few samples of different literary 
Prakris employed in Sanskrit dramas. Thus, it should be 
made clear in the beginning, the literary documents do not 
provide us with sufficient materials to re-construct the history 
of the Indo-Aryan branch from its first days. 


9. The Three Periods 


Scholars have found it convenient to divide this history 
into three periods. This division is rather one of Stages 
than of Periods. Anyhow it is mainly historical and renders 
our study much easier. The first is the Primitive Indian Stage, 
from the Vedic times to the Inscriptions of Asoka. The Middle 
Indian Period opens with these latter Inscriptions, covers 
entirely the Pali and the Prakrts and ends with the Apa- 
bhram.sas mentioned by Hemacandra. The Modern Period 
begins approximately at about 1000 4. D.! The develop- 
ment of the Classical Sanskrit telongs to the Middle Period. 

We do not propose here to deal either with the Phonetics 
or with the Structure of the above danguages. A detailed and 
comparative study of the same will be made later on. Here 
the general features and the mutual relations of these dialects 
from the Vedic to the modern times will be reviewed under 
the meagre light of historical evidence. 

1. Gé. Cheterjee : Introduction. 
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10. A Linguistic Chain 

The dialect of the Rgveda continues, with minor devia- 
tions, through the other Vedas upto the Brahmanas and the 
Samhitas. The first noticeable changes begin to appear in the 
Upanisadic and Pali stage, and by the time of the Asokan 
Inscriptions and the Great Epics many of these changes have 
been consolidated and assimilated. When we come to the 
Prakrt stage, we observe that not only is there a big gap in 
form and structure between the Vedic and Prakrt, but that 
the Prakrt itseif shows such variations as to warrant the exis- 
tence of different dialects. Bharat enumerates seven of such 
dialects : 

ATTA A MEAT UTA IATT A | 
meta eisoregrs aa AIT: WNTAAT: 

To these Hemacandra adds Paisaci and Lati. 

Most of these have individual literary careers and have 
developed into the modern Indo-Aryan languages. At the 
present time we have, in the centre of the sub-continent, the 
Hindi group. To the north and north-west it is bounded by 
the Panjabi, Lahn da, Kashmiri, and the Dardic group. East- 
wards have spread Bihari, Benga!i and Assamese — themselves 
skirted to the north by Nepalese. Sindhi and Gujrati are the 
two big groups of western India. As we go to the south we 
meet Marathi. Outside the sub-continent proper, Sinhalese 
in the south and the Romani languages of the Eastern Gypsies 
belong to the Indo-Aryan stock. 


11. The Early Invaders 


Here again an attempt will be made, first of all, to sketch 
in outlines the general features of the various dialects. But 
before that the aid of history would be called in to see if and 
how far the social and political life of a people would affect 
the growth and development of its language. 

It has been mentioned above that the hymns of the 
Rgveda were not written in one language; in other words, the 

S.1.A.L. 2 
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language of the hymns represents more than one dialect. As 
to the part of the country—the locality—in which these hymns 
were composed, scholars do not agree either in the first or in 
the last word of the question. From Central Asia to the 
benks of the Ganges, every probability has been suggested, 
stretched or applied. There would be no hesitation, how- 
ever, in disbelieving the improbable suggestion that the whole 
of the Rgveda was composed in one place or during one period. 
Without entering into the details of the discussion, it would 
be reasonable to accept the view that ‘“‘the bulk at least of 
the Rigveda was probably composed round about Saraswati, 
south of Modern Ambala,” (c. H. 1. VoL, I. p. 79). Later on, 
this locality came to be known as the Middle Country —the 
Madhya Des'a—, and became the centre of Brahmanic culture 
and learning (Manu. IJ. 17-18). Here the Aryan invaders— 
the more adventurous among them—came and settled. It 
would not be improbable if, during their march into India from 
the north-west, the invading tribes left behind some of their 
own brethren—those desirous of an early setthement—in the 
extreme northern regions and scattered away as well as they 
advanced, the original tribes, if any, in all directions. This 
latter feature is in agreement with the ‘“‘wedge-theory' of 
Hoernle. The Dardic group bears witness to the fact that the 
people who speak them belong to the oldest invading tribes. 
The aborigines were not the only enemies of the Aryans. In the 
Rgveda we find the early Aryans fighting among themselves. 
These battles were probably fought between the Aryans on the 
frontier and the Aryans in the interior of India.' Moreover, it 
seems that the priestly class, once it settled down in the 
(later } Middle Country, set to consolidate its position and 
assert its domination. By the lapse of time and distance from 
the hardy primitive life,’ the Aryans of the Middle Country 

1. Cf. the episode of the Battle of Ten Kings. R. V. VII. 18, 33, 83. 


2. Ci. Manu’s advice toa king in enlisting soldiers for an army 
( Lawe of Mana. VII. 193 ). 
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were not the same virile and adventurous souls, They took 
to poetry, philosophy, sport and sacrifice, all opulent arts of 
indolence and indifference that flourish in peace but finish in 
‘war. 

There were, however, certain elements that retained the 
old migratory habits and loved the old adventurous ways, 
What wonder if they resented the newly arisen self-compla- 
cent inactivity and pedantic domination? Was it nct on the 
banks of Parusni that Vasistha and Vis vamitra fought in 
rivalry—a fight that was only a legendary symbol of the re- 
volt of the Ksatriyas against the priestly class? These 
Ksatriyas were later joined by other invading tribes—probably 
the ancestors of Pandavas'!. Having fought the issue they 
started on their advance to the east and the south. There 
are no reasons to doubt that the rebellious elements referred 
to above were mostly composed of the Ksatriyas’. 


12. Eastward and Southward 


Of course, all this happened some eight centuries before 
our era. The eastern advance seems to have been under- 
taken earlier than the southern, for, as early as the sixth 
century B.C. we find these adventurous people—like the 
Pilgrim Fathers of May Flower 2000 years after— establish- 
ing democratic principalities in the east. (C. H. 1. VOL. I 
Chap. VII). The southward advance did not attain much 


intensity till the missionary embassies of Emperor Asoka. 


1. The epic war between the Kurus and the Pindavas re- 
presents a war between the Middle Country on the one hand and 
the South, East, North-East and West on the other; i. ¢. between 
the Kurus who were long established from the ‘days of the Vedic 
Bharata tribes and the Pandavas, the sons of an adventurous Prince 
from the north. 

2. Cf. ‘* The superior position of the Khattiyasin the eastern 
countries and the corresponding decline of Brahmanical influence 
present themselves to us with irresistible necessity when we study 
the Pah hterature; even the Jatakas affirm the correctness of this 
view.” —( Fick's Social Organisation by S. K. Maitra. p. 85 ). 
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As Buddhism lost more and more ground in India the Bud- 
dhists retired into voluntary exile to Ceylon in the south and 
to Tibet and China in the north. 


13. Classical Sanskrit and Pali 


These events had a great influence on the course of lin- 
guistic development. In the Middle Country the Brahmanic 
culture was nourished and nurtured by the priestly class in 
poetical, philosuphical and, above all, in sacerdotal works. 
As a result the dialect of the Madhya Des’a was soon highly 
developed; but the development itself was on lines different 
from those of others. The very nature and contents of the 
Brahmanic literature precluded that language from being any- 
thing nearer to that of everyday life. As time went on, it be- 
came more and more literary; the more literary the style, the 
more stereotyped was its form. Ultimately the grammarian 
Panini had to distinguish this stereotyped language from the 
spoken tongue~the BAdsis. The language was now so fixed 
as to enable and justify Panini to analyse and restrict it fur 
ther with the observed phenomena that were embodied in rules 
of grammar. Since those days it is not a language of life but 
a language of Art—of belles lettres. To distinguish it from the 
Vedic Sanskrit modern scholars have termed it as Classical 
Sansknit. 

But the story in the east is quite a different one. Here 
the warrior tribes came in contact, conquered and ultimately 
lived with the less civilised tribes that came in their way. The 
literature of the east was therefore a Saga literature, a popu- 
lar literature, a literature of lyrics and ballads where Ksatriya 
warriors were extolled and their deeds immortalised. Sita, the 
oral author of the Great Epic, and his caste hailed from this 
region.’ We cannot pass over an important phase of Indian 

1. Suta—a bard—an inhabitant of Anupa (Bengal), and Magadha— 
an inhabitant of Magadha—were persons whose duty it was to main- 
tain the tradition of gods, Rsis and glorious kings. ( Pargiter: A. 
1H. T.) : 
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political history in this connection. It seerns to us more than a 
coincidence that all the earlier Empires in India should arise 
in the east. It speaks of an essential difference in tradition 
and temperament. This view is adequately supported by the 
fact that Buddhism and Jainism-the two great revolts against 
** priestly-ism ‘are eastern by origin. Besides this different 
outlook and culture, the mixture of races that inevitably took 
place to a considerable extent in the east was another potent 
factor affecting the linguistic evolution. “‘ This factor of race 
mixture, says Prof. Keith, ** must have played an important 
part in the creation of the Prakrts, not of course in the sense 
that these represent the treatment of the Vedic by the abori- 
gines on whom it was forced by their masters but as influenc- 
ing the racial character and the speech-capacity and habits of 
the Aryan Tribes.’ The earliest result of this process in the east 
can be recognised in Pali. Historical evidence will strongly 
support the view that Pali is an eastern dialect. ( We do not 
refer ta the written Pali of the Buddhist Canons.) The eastern 
kings encouraged and patronised the claim of Pali and kindred 
dialects to literary distinction. The official language of the 
greatest eastern religion, viz. Buddhism, is Pali. The language 
of the Asokan Inscriptions is more or fes; a dia'ezt akin to 
Pali. Thus whilst in the Middle Country the ancient Vedic 
dialect was trimmed and forged under the Priestly regime 
into what is known in its later form as Classical Sanskrit, 
the same Vedic dialects developed in the east, under different 
circumstances, into Pali or a dialect akin to it, and later under 
the patronage of the grandson of the Sadra adventurer Chandra- 
gupta Maurya made its way into literature. Different in origin, 
Classical Sanskrit and literary Pali flourished side by side. The 
one traces the social outlook of the Priest-class, the other nar- 
rates the social history of the Kesatriyas; one worships God 
through the Brahmin, the other glorifies God through the King: 


1. Classical Sanskrit Literature. p. 10; cf. also Bhandorkar in 
Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 87. 
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one is oligarchic and the other a democratic literature. Classi- 
cal Sanskrit is pedantic while Pali is popular.' This state of 


simultaneous development continued upto the dawn of our ena. 


14. Renaissance: The Neo-Sanskrit 


The closing years of the 4th Century B. C. witnessed 
the rise of a great Empire in the east. Chandragupta, an ad- 
venturer of the Mora tribes and the founder of the Maurya 
Empire, though assisted by a great Brahmin, Visnus arman or 
Kautalya, was by no means a favoured child of the orthodox 
Hindus.” Forty ‘years later his grandson, the Great Asoka, 
openly sympathised with Buddhism and undertook missionary 
work on its behalf. Like all other preachers and followers 
of Buddhism, Asoka adopted the dialect of the people as the 
medium of his royal edicts. There are, however, differences 
in phonetics and morphology between Pali and the language 
of the Asokan Inscriptions. This was inevitable as the Inscrip- 
tional style utilised the various actually spoken dialects of 
the different Provinces while Pali had already attained literary 
distinction. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that the 
Asokan language forms a natural link between the Pali and 
the Prakrt stages. The different versions of the edicts, if 
they do differ among themselves, differ only on the phonetic 
side; the morphology is practically the same. It should be 


1. Cf. “There must have been two great streams of Tradition, 
Ksatriya Tradition and Brahmanic Tradition...The very fact that 
Vedic literature deals almost exclusively with Brahmanic thought 
and action implies there must have been a body of another Tradi- 
tion dealing with the Kgatriyas and the great part they played dur 
ing the conquest and the political life that was the outcome of it.” 

( Pargiter. Ancient Indian Historical Tradition. p. 6 ). 

2. Inthe discussion following the term ‘“ Hindu” is used:not 
in the modern sense but as denoting only the votaries of sacrifice 
and other Vedic rites as opposed to Buddhiste or Jains. It is by no 
means an accurate term. An anachronism at this stage, the term 
* Hindu ” is employed only for the sake of convenience. —Authes. 
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noted, however, that for irst time m history, a large part 
of India came under the sway of one paramount power; from 
now on, therefore, a process of mutual inHuence and borrowing 
starts on a larger scale and has continued ever since. 

But the spread of Buddhism could not be either unpro- 
vocative or unchallenged.! The Hindus, long complacent in 
their dogmatic superiority, woke up at last from their ritualistic 
stupor. It is ‘true that Vedic writings were criticised by the 
Upanisads even before the time of Prince Gotama; but 
Buddhism had gone dangerously further in successfully bring- 
ing the Vedic doctrines into contempt and ridicule. So the 
Hindus, 1. e. the followers of the Vedic rites, determined to 
rise, and rise with one voice. They saw, to their discredit, that 
preaching had never been in their line and this drawback, for 
the time being, they set to correct. The campaign in this 
revival of Vedic doctrines (that ultimately assumed the form 
now known under the term ‘‘Hinduism’’) opened, as was 
natural, not with any philosophic expositions but with popular 
story-books. In ancient ballads and hero-songs a nucleus was 
found on which the new edifice was tu be built. The two 
epics are the best illustrations of this mancsuvre. Maha- 
bharata, for example, may be said to be the Encyclopeedia of 
this Renaissance. In a work pretending to narrate in popular 
style the history of the Bharata (i.e. Kuru, not Pandava ) tribes 
and princes, every legend current, every school of philosophy 
and every rite of the Vedic school was exposed, explained 
and defended, as if casually! The new religious fervour thus 
created helped, in its turn, to revive the study of the literary 
dialect of the Madhya Desa as all the religious, doctrinaire 
and philosophical works of this school were written in that 
dialect. How far this attempt to revive Sanskrit succeeded, 


1. Cf. e.g. the view that the S’unga dynasty which immediately 
succeeded the Maurya dynasty was a revolt of Hinduism against 
Buddhism by Pus'yamitra;the Brahmin C.-in-C. of the last ruling 
Maurya King. 
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can be judged from the fact that for the first time in its career 
Sanskrit was employed for secular purposes in the Inscriptions 
of the first Century A. D. 

But unlike Pali and other dialects, Sanskrit could not 
descend right to the masses. Confined as it was, for a long 
time, to literary purposes and doctrinaire literature, its scope 
was limited and its form fixed. It had an insular develop- 
ment and a “’ next-worldly ’’ outlook. 


15. “ Prakrit’’ and ‘“ Prakritisms ” 


But there were some essential factors to show that the 
revival of Sanskrit had not only to be artificial but un-endur- 
ing. The spoken dialects by this time were not only many 
but each had a long and individual development. The differ- 
ence between a literary language and a spoken dialect con- 
sists in that the latter is more liable to changes both phonetic 
and morphological. Though the spoken form of a dialect is 
precluded by its very nature from being employed for literary 
purposes, it is a commonplace that “ colloquisms”’ are not 
only usual but inevitable in literature. The revival of Sanskrit, 
it must be admitted, created a wider gulf between the spoken 
and the written medium. But by the 6th Century aA. D. 
changes in the former (i. e. spoken ) dialect seem to have 
been so assimilated, so consolidated, so accepted and re- 
cognised as to be introduced into the literary domain. It would 
be surprising if Sanskrit were not to be influenced by the 
spoken dialects; and that influence can be clearly detected in 
what are commonly called as the *’ Prakritisms."" Prakre, it 
is true, has no vast literature to be compared with that in 
Sanskrit. But this lack of literature is due to the artificial 
and deliberate revival of Sanskrit—the vehicle of sacred 
thoaghts. That with the march of the times and the advance 
of the society Sanskrit found itself out of time and out of tune 
became evident as soon as the patronising protection of the 
Gupta Kings ( 4th and 5th Century A. D.) vanished: and that 
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Sanskrit was deficient in expressing new turns and new ideas 
could be seen from the Prakritisms therein. Incidentally, an 
analytic study of all the Prakritisms in this Neo-Sanskrit 
would be of great interest. Now on Sanskrit was more a 
fashion than a force. 

As to the dialects, by the ¢th Century Aa. D. the pro- 
mises of the different versions of the Asokan Inscriptions 
were fulfilled. There were now specific dialects, recognised 
under different names as different Prakrts. Why were they 
called Prikris? The word Prakrt means ‘‘ Primary or 
Basic’. It would be reasonable to hold that at the time 
these dialects were recognised as Prakrts they had already a 
literary tradition. We refer to a language as an actuality only 
in relation to its literary aspect, In this case one would be 
justified to go further and assert that when the Apabhramséa 
forms of dialects were in colloquial vogue those employed 
in literature which must, of a necessity, sound a little more 
archaic, were designated as Prakrts: that is to gay, the liter- 
ary form was nghtty or ( what is more likely ) wrongly 
supposed to be the “' primary " or “" basic’ ( prakrt from pra- 
krti, origin, nature ) form of the spoken dialects. This view 
gains in strength from the fact that the few samples of the 
various Prakrts obtaining in Sanskrit plays etc., are types of 
fixed or literary dialects.' A colloquial dialect needs de- 
cades to get into literature and when at last it does get in 
it is only to find out that it has long ceased to be colloquial. 
That ia the history of the Prakrts which have a probable 
development cf about seven centuries, viz. from the first 
century B. C. to the sixth century A. D. Itis about the sixth 
century A. D. that we have the first grammar of the Prakrts. 
Jt may be safely laid down as a guiding principle that a codi- 
fied grammar is the first signal of the decay of a dialect. 


1. Cf. Beamezs. Comparative Grammar of the Modern Lan- 
guages of India, Vol. I, p. 22. 
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16. The Prakrits 

Before coming to the discussion of the Apabhrams as we 
might better record in brief the various Prakrts. Taking into 
consideration only the literary Prakrts we have six of them; 
viz. Maharastri (M.), S’auraseni (S.’), Magadhi(Mgd.), Ardha- 
Magadhi (A.M.), Jain Maharastri (J. M.) and Jain S auraseni 
(J.S.). Of these the first three might be termed 
** dramatic’ Prakrts to distinguish them from the other three 
which, as they have been mainly employed by the Jains in 
their canonical literature, may be called the Canon Prakrts. 

OF the six M. ia the Prakrt par excellence. The Pralert 
grammarians treat elaborately only this Prakrt, dismissing the 
others, after noting a few peculiarities, with the remark &% 
wererstag i. c.‘otherwise everything the same as in Maharastri.”’ 
In an oft-quoted line the rhetorician Dandin speaks of M. as 

MENA AT THE aTHe faq: | 

In the dramatic literature ladies speaking S’auraseni sing in 
Maharistri. M. is essentially a lyrical dialect. Prakrt epics 
like Gaudavaho are written in this dialect. S’., on the other 
hand, ii ie Prakrt of the Madhya Desa. It is nearest to 
classical Sanskrit. Hence, in dramatic literature, we find it 
employed by cultured but illiterate characters: e. g. the ladies 
of the upper class or the Brahmin fool. In one instance only, 
in the Karpura-manjari, even the king speaks in S.. As appos- 
ed i>» both M. and S’., Magadhi is a dialect employed by the 
low-caste people. It is distinctly a Prakrt of the east. 

In contrast to the above stand the Jain Prakrts. The 
dialect in which the oldest Jain Satras were composed is 
known as Ardha-Magadhi. It is based on the dialect spoken 
between S'aurasena and Magadha (about Oudh). It is move 
independent of Sanskrit and has more traces of older grammar. 
Like the Hindus the Jains too do not seem to use the colle 
quial dialect for religious works; because the dialect of their 
non-canonical literature is different. It is known as the Jain 


Maharastri and is used by the Jains of the S'vetambare. schook 
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The Digambaras had their own dialect. As it resembles 
S/auraseni in some respects it has been conveniently termed 
as Jain S auraseni.' 

Like the dialects of the Asokan Inscriptions these various 
Prakrts, though much later in age, differ from the Vedic more 
on the phonetic than on the morphological or syntactical side. 
The phonetic changes in these dialects show that they were 
actually employed in everyday life; this conclusion is amply 
justiried by the few morphological and syntactical variations, 
as will be explained in another place. 

17. Conditions Changed 


The next convenient period is the Apabhramsa stage. 
Roughly speaking it extends ( in round figures ) fram 600 
A.D. t> 1000 4. D. One broad feature of this period is the 
distinct development of the various dia'ects into the forms of 
the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. The question of the 
linguistic development proper will be discussed in another 
place. Here, however, is required a slight digression in re- 
view of the political and social conditions of India during this 
period. [tis not only interesting but from our point of view 
both essential and illuminating. 

On the decline of the Gupta Empire in the 5th Century 
A. D, there arose n» one, single sovereign t> rule over the 
whole of India. True, Harsa, in the middle of the 7th Century 
A. D., built up an Empire. But Harsa’s domination was con- 
fined only to the northern part of the country. Unlike Asoka, 
Harsa had heen successfully challenged by a southern rival- 
Pulakesin If. The Empire of Harga was more a personal 
than a national or institutional concern. It lived and died with 
its founder. As a matter of fact it was impossible, in the very 
nature of things, that Harsa’s dynasty would inherit an 
Empire. In imitation of the Grand Asoka, King Siri Harsa 
attempted to popularise Buddhism by patronising it. Therein 

t. For the above summary [ am mainly indebted to Dr. Woolner's 
Prakrit Hand-beok.—Author. 
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he only showed that he was a good Buddhist but a bad states- 
man. Buddhism was a lost cause in India. Hinduism had 
strongly re-asserted itself. Neither power nor fortune of an 
Empire could now be staked on Buddhism. 

Harsa’s Empire could not survive; other Empires 
would not arise. Owing to this fact viz. the absence of one 
paramount power, there was no more any one dialect—as, for 
example, the Magadhi in the days of Asoka—that could in- 
fluence, permeate and predominate. Even the once popular 
and powerful Maharastri and S‘auraseni became negligible in 
this respect owing to the successful artificial revival of Sans- 
krit. The result was inevitable. Under various petty kings 
the various dialects flourished independently. One outcome 
of this process is rather important. People appear to have 
begun to write in the language of every-day life. If, on the 
other hand, the colloquial language had not been committed 
to writing. the term Apabhrams’a would most probably not have 
arisen at all, On no other ground could that term be more 
satisfactorily explained. Though language had to change, had 
changed, and had been changing, these changes donot seem to 
have been noticed ( except by a few grammarians ). Jt was 
only when two literary compositions—one in Prakrt and the other 
in the then current dialect—were placed side by side that the 
extent of the changes was made visible. The older, the original 
was the Prakyt or the basic and the changed one was Apa- 
bhrams a i.e. corruption. Why should the modified form te un- 
derstood as corrupted? It is rather curious; but only an appeal 
to human psychology and Hindu religion might answer such 
mental process ‘to commend the past and deprecate the 
present.” Whatever that be, for the first time in Indian history 
*‘provincialism’’ appears as a positive force during this period. 

Thus ends the story. The period under review witnessed 
the culmination of the Aryan consolidation of India. Some 
2500 years ago the Vedic tribes invaded India. They were a 
virile race. They carried everything before them. The aborigi- 
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nal inhabitants of India they mostly scattered up the moun- 
tains, down the valleys, to the furthermost corners of the sub- 
continent. They came, conquered and colonised. They deve- 
loped great religions, deep schools of philosophy, vast and 
powerful empires and a great literature. No foreigner could 
disturb them with success or impunity. But now! It is an old, 
old story in India. The invaders conquer the soil but only to 
be conquered themselves by that soil. The Aryans in the old 
India spread and scattered. The more they spread, the more 
they scattered; the more they scattered, the more they were 
alienated. After 2000 years we find them graded ( or degrad- 
ed ) into classes, segregated into sects and combined into petty 
kingdoms. We have no desire, much less any authority, to tres- 
pass on the domain of the historian; but these circumstances, 
we would conclude, changed the course of linguistic deve- 
lopment. The various dialects were now established firm and 
independent; the mutual differences became far greater than 
at any other period. Pali, the Asokan dialects and the various 
Prakrts differed among themselves mostly in phonetic respects. 
But from the Apabhramsa period mutual variance extended 
to morphology and syntax as well. It is a matter of every-day 
experience that a Marathi-speaking man cannot understand 
his Bengali brother, nor cana Bengali follow a Sindhi-speaker.! 
There were, in this period, fresh factors to accelerate such a 
process. As the period opens foreign conquerors are knocking 
at the gates of India, impatient to disturb the peace of the long- 
settled Aryans and to impose their rule, religion and language.’ 


1. Contrast in this connexion the case of Skt. plays where not 
only Skt. and Pkt. were freely employed but different Pkts. were 
used by different characters. If these plays were staged, which 
must have been a probability, we have to presume not that there was 
an audience of polyglots but that the various dialects were still so 
close as to be understood by an average citizen. 

2. Sindhi isan apt’ illustration in this respect. It uses the 
Arabic scripts and abounds in Persian words, itself being an Indo~ 
Aryan dialect. 
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18. Scope ef Comparative Grammar 

But in spite of all the different influences they have under- 
gone, in spite of the long duration of their separate existence, 
in spite of the difference in the scope, the extent, the nature 
and even the genius of their literature, it will not be hard to 
see that these dialects are closely related: that, as a matter of 
fact, their ultimate source is one and the same. For, how- 
ever vast a literature a language may develop, its essence, its 
soul, its raison d etre does not consist in written words. Write 
a thought, it is dead; write a language, it is dead. The living 
language is the spoken language, the language of every-day 
life, the language that serves the bare, ordinary essentials of 
man. It is such a language that forms ‘‘the continuity of man 
with man in space and time, the intellectual money of Society.” 
Literature is not so important toa writer of Comparative Gram- 
mar. He may cite it in support of his conclusions. Litera- 
ture is a book of reference to him while the spoken language 
is his original material. 

Comparative Grammar would be valuable even if it could 
only solve the puzzle of linguistic development. But its scope 
is not really so limited. It complements and supplements 
other Sciences. It helps us to reconstruct the past and to fill 
in many a gap in history. The path of the adventures of the 
Early Man, his habits and his thoughts, his place in and _ his 
relation to Nature-such and such-like problems are to be solv- 
ed before an accurate history of the past could be made a 
source of inspiration for the future. Architecture, Archzology, 
Anthropology, Numismatics or Sculpture-these are some of the 
contnbutory Sciences in this problem: and likewise Compara- 
tive Grammar too has a claim to stand shoulder to shoulder 


with other honest labourers in the field. 


PART I. GROWTH OF LANGUAGE 


( A ) Internal or Structural Study 
19. How Sounds Are Produced 


In the foregoing sections we made an attempt to follow 
the course of language along historical lines. From this ex- 
ternal aspect of linguistic development, we shall now turn to 
the internal or structural. From this point of view Language 
may be defined as a system of articulate sounds or, to he more 
accurate, a system of groups of articulate sounds. ‘'In the 
production of these articulate sounds, "' says Dr. Giles, '' the 
chief factors are the larynx, the cavities of the mouth and the 
nose, and the lips, teeth, tongue and palate. The larynx is a 
small cartilaginous box at the top of the wind-pipe. The upper 
end of this box opens into the back of the mouth. Across 
the middle of this box two folds of mucuous membrane stretch 
towards the centre line from the sides, to which they are at- 
tached. In the centre a slit is left between them. The folds of 
membrane are the vocal chords, the slit which is left between 
them is the glottis. When these chords are tightened by the 
action of the muscles, they project farther towards the centre 
line than at other times, and in this tense condition voice is 
produced by the air fiowing across their edges, which have 
been brought parallel to each other, and thus causing them to 
vibrate "’.' 

Sounds of different variety, length, depth etc. are the 
results of these vibrations. But the primary classification of 
these sounds is into consonants and vowels, 1. e. into those in 
the production of which the passage of the air is obstructed 
and those where it is not. A vowel has been defined a3" a 
voiced sound accompanied by a free passage of air through 


1. A Short Manual of Comparative Philology. p. 67. 
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the mouth, and not producing audible frictian.”’ ( English 
Phonetics by Daniel Jones ).' In the case of consonants 
the friction is audible. There are, however, certain sounds in 
the production of which occlusion (i. e. friction ) is so slight 
that these sounds could be described neither as consonants nor 
as vowels. They are semi-stops ( stop =consonant ), so to say, 
and are usually termed semi-vowels. This fact, by the way, 
shows, as Prof. Vendryes says, that the difference between 
vowels and consonants is a difference that hecomes apparent 
onlv in the extremes. 


20. The Occlusives or Stops 


Occlusion or obstruction to the passage of air is effected 
with the aid of the lips, the tongue or the teeth etc. When the 
current of breath is obstructed by bringmg into action the lips, 
the resulting sounds—like p, b, etc.-would be labials. When 
the teeth take a prominent part in the occlusion dentals are 
produced. The Sanskrit sounds ¢, d, etc. are examples of the 
dentals. It would be easy to notice a certain difference bet- 
ween the labial and the dental occlusion. The former takes 
place in one and only one position, that 1s to say, no occlusion 
by the lips is possible except by closing them together; while 
in the case of the dental occlusion the point of contact of the 
tip of the tongue and the teeth can, and does, shift to more. 
than one place. This fact explains why labial sounds like p, 5, 
etc. are the same in almost all the languages. As to the dental 
stops there is a variety. If the tongue touches the teeth in-bet- 
ween them dental sounds like Sanskrit or French ¢, d, result: 
if the tongue is bent down the hollow of the teeth ( which is 
called the alveole ), sounds like that of t in English words 
like ** the or that ” or of th in words like ‘‘ thin, thick "’ etc. are 
produced; and when the tip of the tongue is pressed back- 
wards against the upper part of the teeth, Sanskrit sounds like 
t. d etc. are produced. These latter are called cerebrals. 


1. Quoted by Dr. Sidheswar Varma. p. 58. 
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. Likewise is there a possibility of variety with the velar or 
the guttural sounds. Ifthe occlusion occurs a little further back 
into the mouth, gutturals proper i. e. sounds like Sanskrit &, g, 
etc. are produced: when, however, the occlusion takes place 
in the front part, the resulting sounds would be those like Skt. 
cors. These latter are called palatals. It is necessary to 
point out here that besides those noted above, there is nothing 
to preclude the existence of numerous intermediary places of 
contact or occlusion. Those mentioned are the ones with 
which we are immediately concerned. 

We have noted above that the vocal chords vibrate in the 
production of these sounds. Different sounds may be pro- 
duced as this vibration is slack or tense. When the vibration 
is slack, sounds like &,¢, p etc. are produced. These are 
termed breathed or unvoiced stops. When the vibration is 
tense the vocal chords are brought quite close to each other, 
producing sounds like g, d, 6 etc. These, in contrast, are the 
voiced stops. Ancient Indian grammarians have already 
noticed this difference. They distinguished them as hard (un- 
voiced ) or soft ( voiced ). With certain languages, as, for 
example, in Sanskrit, there is apparent a tendency to let out a 
gust of breath in producing certain sounds with the result that 
we now recognise in these languages sounds called aspirates. 
Corresponding to the stops the aspirates are unvoiced like 2A, 


th, ph etc. or voiced like gh, dh, bh etc. 


21. Duratives 


Let us consider a case where the occlusion is neither close 
nor jerky. For no moment would the passage of air, in such 
a case, be completely stopped. There is throughout a slight 
opening for the passage of air. In such circumstances the 
sounds produced could more aptly be described as duratives 
than stops; they have been also termed as fricatives, spirants 
etc. There is neither complete implosion (i. e. stopping of 
breath ) nor sudden explosion (i. e. letting out of breath). 

SLA.L. 3 
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Besides, the semi-occlusion could take place in any position, 
by means of the lips, the teeth, the tongue etc. As a result, 
for every stop, voiced or unvoiced, aspirate or un-aspirated, 
velar or palatal or labial or dental etc., we have a correspond- 
ing spirant. Thus, the English f is dento-labial, s dental, 
Sanskrit s’ and s palatal and cerebral respectively, ch (x) in 
the German word Buch velar and so on. 

Occlusion in the case of spirants is weaker than in the 
stops mentioned above; in the production of certain sounds, 
however, it is still weaker. Such are the sounds y and w, for 
example. These are the semi-vowels referred to above. Of 
course, one would be justified to term them “‘semi-consonants 
as well. We shall see later on how easily y and w merge 
into vowels, especially as the second element in diphthongs. 

With vowels there is no occlusion at all. They are classi- 
fied as velar, labial or palatal according as the current of 
breath is forced out from the back of the mouth, through the 
lips, or from against the roof or palate, 

It has been presumed so far that in the production of all 
_the sounds described above, the nasal passage would remain 
closed. But when a certain portion of the air is let out through 
the nose, nasals are produced. The nasal passage could be 
kept open during the production of any sound. There could 
be nasal vowels as well as nasal stops of each and every 
variety mentioned above. 


22. Length 

Besides that of voice, occlusion and nasality, both vowels 
and consonants admit of a difference of length. Roughly 
speaking any sound is considered long if, in producing it, com 
paratively more time 9 required than usual, So vowels and 
consonants can be distinguished as short or long. Vowels like 
@, 3, or i are long corresponding to short vowels a, i, u etc. 
Similarly a double consonant would be the corresponding long 
form of a single consonant. It would be. observed that come 
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paratively more effort ( i. e. time ) is required to pronounce 
kk than k. The condition of duplication is essential as it ex- 
cludes consonantal groups like &i, tp etc. which could not be a 
long form of any corresponding short consonant, &t and kk 
are different. In &, for example, the point of occlusion 18 not 
one, it is shifted from one to another place; that is to say, the 
** locality "" of implosion (as & is the implosive sound in the 
group kit ) and the “ locality "’ of the explosion (asf is the 
sound exploded ) are different. But in pronuuncing £4, on 
the other hand, the occlusion is retained in the same place as, 
but for a longer time than, that of single &. This distinction 
in the length was recognised as early as the vedic dialects. 


23. Groups of Sounds or Phonemes 


Language consists not of mere sounds but of groups of 
sounds or of what are called the phonemes. ‘' A phoneme is 
a group of sounds which are related in character and are such 
that no one of them ever occurs in the same position as any 
other in connected speech in a particular language. '' And 
further a language, as Prof. Vendryes remarks, is ccnstituted 
not by isolated phonemes but by a system of phonemes. It 
seems, therefore, more than justifiable to assert that for our 
purpose not only an analytical but a synthetical study of 
sounds is essential. 


The Syllable 

The syllable is the carliest recognised group of sounds. 
There is evidence in the oldest literature which gces to prove 
that syllable is earlier than word. As a matter of fact, upto 
the time the ert of writing was first known or introduced, 
syllable was the only unit in which sounds were measured and 
grouped. (Note the Skt. word ‘‘matra, measure’’ for a syllab!e), 
The different metres of the Vedic hymns depend for their 
cadence, length etc. not on a number of letters (or words, as is 
aigual in later poetry ) but entirely on the number of syllables. 

1. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. Ii, p. 3. 
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Though the syllable has thus been recognised from the 
earliest times, our conception of a syllable differs consider. 
ably from that of our ancestors. The difference, essential as it 
is, may better be brought out by a concrete illustration. A 
sound-group like AKA, e. g., consists, according to both the 
old and the modern conceptions, of two syllables. But in ex- 
plaining where the first syllable ends and the second begins 
the ancient and the modern grammarians part ways. Accord- 
ing to the former A-is the first and -KA the second syllable. 
But now we know that the pronunciation of a stop like K con- 
sists of two distinctly discernible stages~that of implosion when 
the breath is held in and that of explosion when the breath is 
let out. This conception of an implosive and an explosive K 
sound leads to the conclusion that both these sounds cannot 
form one and the same syllable. The better and more rea-. 
sonable explanation would be that the sound-group AKA con. 
sists of two syllables vis. AK '-and-K*A where K' represents 
the implosion and K? the explosion of the sound K. We would 
then be in a position to say that an implosion ends one and 
an explosion begins another syllable. From this point of view 
Prof. Meillet defines syllable as ‘* la tranche comprise entre 
deux termes extrémes des movements d ouverture et de fer- 
meture. | ( p. 97 ), 


24. Word or Phrase 


It was maintained at the very opening of this work that 
Language was nothing if it did not convey impressions. A 
particular image is formed in the brain which is expressed or 
made visible by a ‘‘ verbal image" so to say. A verbal 
image is an external counterpart of an internal impression. 
The latter might be said to-be conveyed, communicated, 
translated or expressed through the former. The form, how- 
ever, under which the verbal image is expressed, perceived and 
understood, is the sound-groups known as words or phrases. 
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Unlike the syllable, a word, though a group of syllables, 
cannot be phonetically defined. Of a syllable it could be 
said that implosion ended one and explosion commenced 
another syllable. It cannot likewise be laid down where 
a word begins or where a word ends. There are, however, 
certain features which mark the end of a word. For example, 
a sound at the final of a word undergoes a peculiar phonetic 
treatment; it develops in a different way than the same sound 
in the body of a word. It is easy to see the reason. The final 
part is usually the weakest part of the word. In Sanskrit, for 
example (as will be shown later ), a stop at the end has not the 
same pronunciation ( or articulation ) that it has in-between the 
body of a word. The old grammarians tell us that the final 
ones, in such cases, are Fif€a i. ¢. ‘unexploded.’ Besides, in 
dialects like the Vedic and the Greek, the final of a word 
carries the caesura. In Sanskrit again the Samdhi rules affect 
the final of a word. Nevertheless a word can only be defined 
with precision in its morphological limitations: phonetically, 
besides carrying an accent, a word has no limitations. 

25. °*‘ Morphemes ' and * Semantemes " 

Such a word or phrase plays a dual role. On the one 
hand it represents an idea and on the other,it indicates the rela- 
tion between various ideas. Thus in an example like aa: att 
fafa (Ramah paniyam pibati) the words T1a:, THAR and faye 
represent, firstly, the different ideas of ‘‘ a particular person, 
water, and drinking ’ respectively; and secondly, by the very 
( grammatical ) form are indicated the relations of the three 
words with each other. These two different roles of a word 
are known as semasiological and morphological, and their study 
as Semantics and Morphology respectively. Semantics deals 
with words when they express an idea and Morphology when 
they indicate the relation between those different ideas, 
Words expressing the relation between various ideas are 
known as ‘’ Morphemes "’ and words when they express mere 
ideas are “‘ Semantemes. " 
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26. Phonetics 


Now that we have gone over, however briefly, the gene- 
ral principles of phonetics, it would be possible to give an 
outline of the phonology of the primitive I. E. dialect. A know- 
ledge of the latter is quite essential for a detailed study of the 
Indo-Aryan languages. It is as important as the background 
of geographical knowledge for a study of history. 

It has been mentioned above that the primitive I. E. dia- 
lect was only hypothetical. We know no more about its origin 
or structure than what could be reconstructed by a compa- 
rative study of the earliest known dialects of this branch. 

These dialects are the eight mentioned above. It is not to 
be expected that any single one of them could claim, to the 
exclusion of the others, to represent the primitive dialect with 
more honesty or in greater details.! 


27. Consonants 


The I. E. had a series of labials and a series of dentals 
and these sounds—with a few exceptions—have been faith- 
fully represented by the various dialects as the following 
examples will show: 

I. E. *p, 
Skt. pa’tih ( ofa: ), Gk. Po'tis; Lat. Potis; Lith. pat(i)s. 
Skt. api (aft); Aves. aipi; Gk. epi. 

I. E. *6. 
Skt. pibami ( frerf): Lat. bibo; O. Ir. ibim. 

I. E. * 5A. 

Skt. dbharami (vata): Aves. bardmi: Arm. berem: 

Gk. féro: Lat, fero. 

1. In the following pages sounds, forms or words which are 


not known to have existed i.¢. which are only hypothetical, are 
marked with an asterisk. 
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I. E. #2. 
Skt. trayah (4: ); Gk. trés; Lat. tres. 

I. E. *d. 
Skt. da‘mah ( ea: ); Gk. domos; Lat. domus; Slav. domu. 
Skt. pidam (arm ); Gk. poda; Lat. pedem. 

I. E. *dh. 

Skt. dhiimah ( qa: ); Gk. thumés; Lat. fumus; 

O. Slav. dymu. 

Skt. rudhira ( faz); Gk. e-ruthros; Lat. ruber: etc. 

It might be mentioned in this connection that no I. E. 
dialect distinguishes any unvoiced aspirate from the corres- 
ponding unvoiced un-aspirate: i. e. corresponding to p, t ete. 
there are no ph, th etc. Sanskrit is the only exception in this 
respect; but even Sanskrit does not represent these unvoiced 
aspirates with any frequency. ph, th etc. are not as common 
in Sanskrit as bh, dh etc. In Avestic, as in Greek, there are 
spirants f, p, x equivalent to Sanskrit ph, th, kA. e. g. 

Skt. kakhati ( v@f® ) to laugh; Aves. xaxan. 

Skt. phatkara ( genre ); Gk. fasa ete. 

The Velars 

Unlike the labials and the dentals, the I. E. velars have 
not been represented with any uniformity. As a matter of 
fact two distinct developments could be detected in the case 
of I. E. velars *Kw, *Gw etc. In one group there is the -~ sound 
present with the result that Latin, for example, has gu for *Kw, 
In the other group I. E. *kw, *gw etc. have become simple 
gutturals. Jn Sanskrit itself there is a two-fold development 
of such simple gutturals. The Sanskrit treatment of *kw, *gw 
etc. depends on the following vowel. These [. E. velars are 
represented in Sanskrit by gutturals except before original 
palatal vowels where they become palatal sounds c, j etc. 
Examples : 

Skt. rekah (™:), Gk. loipos; Skt. rinakti ( feon% ), ees: 
linguo; but Gk. leloipe, Skt. rireca (feta); Gk. elipe, Skt. a-ricat 
( wftwa ); Lat. quid, Gk. ti, but Skt. cid ( #4) etc. 
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These Sanskrit palatal sounds should not, however, be 
confused with the original series of palatals in the I. E. These 
latter ( denoted as *k', *g' etc.) become in Sanskrit corres- 
ponding palatal sibilanits. Thus I. E. *2'>Skt. s’, LE. 
*g1>Skt. 2’, 1. E. *g'h> Skt. *2'A etc. 

Examples 
Gk. lutos’, Lat. (in-)-clitus, but Skt. s‘rutah (33@:). 
Gk. duné-s, but Skt. s'una-h ( G4: ) etc. 


28. Sibilants 


If the I. E. is rich in stops or consonants as described 
above, it is extremely poor in continuants or fricatives. As 
a matter of fact there is only one such phoneme, the sibilant 
S. Its treatment, however, in the various dialects is compli- 
cated enough: it varies according to the position of S itself 
or according to the preceding and following sounds. 

1. Initially 1. E. *s is preserved except in the Iranian, 
Armenian, Greek and Brittanic dialects where it becomes 
h. e. g. 

Skt. sanah ( a: ) “old”, Lith. sénas, Lat. senex, Goth. 

sinista (‘ oldest ' ), but Arm. hin ete. 

2. In certain positions it is preserved in all languages, 
especially between original *e and *t. e. g. 

Skt. vaste, (a4), ‘he dresses ‘himself,"’ Aves. vaséé, 

Gk. festai, Lat. uestis. 

3. In other positions I. E. *s has undergone different 
changes. It is interesting to note in this connection that these 
changes spread over a contiguous area eastwards. Thus 
after & in Sanskrit ( Indo-Iranian ), Slavonic and Armenian: 
after k, i and uw in Sanskrit ( Indo-Iranian ) and Slavonic: and 
after &, r, i and u in Sanskrit (Indo-Iranian ) alone, original 
*s becomes s, and this latter again changes to s in Sanskrit. 
e. g. 
Skt. vaksyam aearft) ‘I shall speak’, Aves. vaxs ya. 
Skt. trsyati (qq) ‘‘he is thirsty’, Lith. tirs-tas etc. 


CEREBRALS 4! 


(4) In front of voiced sounds *s becomes voiced i. e. *s. 
This *z, in its turn, becomes *% under the same circumstances 
as *s becomes *s. In Sanskrit this *s changes to *s, but is 
lost at the end of a word and also in the middle of a word in 
front of a voiced stop. But though lost, it leaves its trace on 
the preceding vowel.! 


29. Cerebrals 


So far not a word has been said about the cerebrals; and 
this for the simple reason that Indo-European dialects show 
no traces of any original cerebrals. Even at the present time, 
“in the entire I. E. family, the existence of the cerebrals is a 
distinctive characteristic of only the Indo-Aryan languages. 
Though the modern Norwegian has a / sound it is found only 
after ar sound. Inno other I. E. language is there any real 
or independent cerebral. [tis not found freely in Sanskrit 
itself where cerebrals mostly occur in certain positions as, e.g. 
after s etc. 

An Explanation (7) 

We have seen above how the I. E. *s became g in Sanskrit. 
In the light of this fact cerebrals in the Sanskrit have been ex- 
plained as follows: 

‘© The change of s (and zs) to sh-sounds (i. ¢.. 2 ) after 
the sonants i w r and the consonant & goes back probably to a 
dialectical variation within the I. E. itself and certainly to the 
period of the Indo-lranian community. 

1. The following example will make the point clear. Take 
the Skt. root Sad (eg}-to be seated. The weak stem of this root 
should be #Sasd-on the analogy of papt (quq)-from the root pat 
(tq) ‘to fall’ ( as in the Vedic perfect ). As a matter of fact we 


have not *Sasd-, but #sed. The explanation is this. The |. E. 
form would be #Sesd-..*S infront of *-d would change to *z. So the 
Indo-Iranian form would be *Sezd-. In Sanskrit the *z will be lost 
but not before it has lengthened the previous vowels, thus giving 
us the Skt. weak stem Sed-. 
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“In Sanskrit, between vowels, these sounds appearing as 
$ were distinguished {rom the descendants of the [. E. palatal 
stops——s j h—but before stops both developed in the same 
way vis. as s (and *s). An J. E. dental immediately following 
these sounds became in Sanskrit a corresponding cerebral vis. 
t{thdordh(23@@). Of the groups thus formed st and sth 
remained in Sanskrit while *gd and “gdh became d and dh 
with the lengthening of a preceding short vowel other than r. 

Further n, if preceded in the same word (or word- 
group) by s or r, whether immediately or at a distance, provid- 
ed no sound involving articulation with tongue-tip intervened, 
became n. 

* Lastly, 3 (and *g ) preceding stops other than dentals, 
preceding s and probably finally became ¢ ( and d ).’"! 

Thus could be accounted for the Sanskrit t thd dh and a 
(zsez2¢am). The fact that in Sanskrit initial cerebrals are 
few and far between lends a further support to the above 
suggested origin ( or explanation ) of those cerebrals. 


30. Sonants your! mandn 


The I. E. is as rich in sonants as it is complicated in their 
treatment. But, for our purpose, a summary of Prof. Meillet's? 
lucid discussion would be sufficient. 

On the whole four different treatments of the I. E. sonants 
could be discerned according to the position they occupy in the 
body of a word ; in any case, they are either vowels or conso- 
nants. 

(1) As consonants they stand 

(a) at the initial of a word before a.vowel or another 
consonant, e. g. 
Skt. yakrt (am), Lat. iccur, Aves. yakar?: 
Skt. virah ( ait: ), Aves. vird, Lat. uir, etc.; 
1. Prof, R.L. Turner. J. R.A.S. 1924, pp. 555 ff. 


2. Introduction a letude comparatives des langues Indo-Euro- 
peennes. pp. 76-96. 
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(b) between two vowels, e. g. 
Skt. ndman ( aray ), Lat. némen, Gk. enoma, etc. 

or (c) between a consonant proper and a vowel, e. g. 

Skt. plavate ( ga@ ), O. Slav. plovetu 
Skt. madhya ( aeq ), Lat. medius, etc.; 

(2) Between a vowel anda consonant ( proper or so- 
nant ) the sonants serve as the second clement of a diphthong, 
e. g. 

Gk. eisi, Skt. eti ( af ), Aves. aeiti; 
Lat. augmen, Skt. ojman ( S8TFRq ); 
Gk. pleusomi, Skt. plosyati ( areata) *plausyati, etc. 

(3) Before another vowel, sonants are vowels, e. g. 

Skt. pupluve (qe™a) from an older *pupl“we. 

In such cases the sonant becomes reduced vowel plus the 
consonantal element it represents, e. #. 

Gk. bios, Skt. j(i)y7 (frat). Cf. Vedic martya (meq ). 
read as mart(i)ya ( R¥#q ) or martiya ( Affa ) for the metre; 
and (4) initially in front of a consonant or between two con- 
sonants a sonant is treated as a vowel, e. 2. Skt. plutuh (8%), 


Skt. s’unah ( ga: ), Gk. hunds etc. 
31. Vowels 


For a long time the I. E. vowels were supposed to have 
been faithfully preserved by Sanskrit (i. e. Indo-Iranian branch) 
only. But it has now definitely been demonstrated that Greeke 
and Latin are more faithful in preserving the I. E. *e *o *a 
while Sanskrit (and the Indo-[ranian branch) confused the 
three original *e *o *a all in one a. We have seen above 
how in the treatment of the I. E. velars Sanskrit shows traces 
of an earlier *e inasmuch as it changes the original velars into 
palatals before front vowels. 

Examples:— 

#e. Skt. sacate, (aaa), Gk. epetai, Lat. sequitur. 
#5, Skt. rathah ( tava ), Aves. ra90, Lat. rota. 

“a. Skt. ajami ( avwf® ), Aves. azdmi, Gk. ago etc. 
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That *e *o *a had also a length can be seen from the 
following examples: 

*e. Skt. mad (Af negative prohibitive particle ), Gk. mé. 
*6, Skt. danam ( araw ), Lat. dénum. 
*a. Skt. mata ( arat ), Gk. matér, Lat. mater, etc. 

There are, however, instances where for Sanskrit i Greek 
and Latin show an a, as in 

Skt. pita ( f¥ar ), Gk. patér, Lat. pater. 

Skt. sthitah ( feat: ), Gk. statos, etc. 

From such instances, an indeterminate sound is supposed 
to have existed in the primitive I. E. This sound is denoted by 
*3a, This *? is quite distinct from *@ inasmuch as the latter is 
represented as a in the Indo-Iranian group. 


To sum up, primitive I. E. had vowels *e *o *a ( short 
and long) and *?, sonants *y *v *r */ *m *n which were treated 
as vowels in certain positions and as consonants in certain 
others; besides I. E. was rich in occlusives too inasmuch as it 
possessed a velar, a palatal, a labial and a dental series; while, 
s was the only phoneme of continuant articulation, 


32. Morphology 


Surveying as we have done the sound system of the primi- 
tive I. E. dialect, we might as well go briefly over the nature 
of its sound-groups or words; an analysis of these latter would 
be necessary before we close this part of our study. 


If we compare the words in a Sanskrit sentence with those 
of an identical sentence in any of the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages the first thing that would strike us would be the 
peculiar “* complexity" of the Sanskrit word. By ‘* comple- 
xity ’ is meant that feature of the Sanskrit word by which it 
expresses the part played by itself in a sentence by its very 
form and not as in any modern vernacular by the position it 
occupies in a sentence. Thus a Sanskrit word like Uae, 
Ramam, is in itself sufficient to indicate the part it plays — 
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irrespective of the position in which it is placed within the 
body of a sentence. To put it in general terms, a Sanskrit word 
indicates its value (i. e. the part it plays in a sentence) by a 
mere change in its form. Thus we have different forms like 
U:, WAR, TWN etc. to indicate its different relations with the 
other words in the sentence. Moreover we notice in such forms 
that there is a constant element (as 7 in the above example) 
and a variable element. This latter gives its value to the word. 
This variable element that expresses the part played by the 
word (viz. the number, the gender, the case etc.) is called the 
termination or inflexion. The immutable element preceding 
the termination is the stem. 

In the above instance the stem, viz. Rama, is a complete 
unit by itself. But there are cases where the stem would 
admit of further analysis. Take the Sanskrit word Déataram 
Cera ) ‘a giver ( acc. sing. ). Here the termination is 
—am, and the stem is datr-(@g ). But this stem is itself 
composed of two parts, viz. da ( &t) expressing the idea of 
giving and -tr-(4) the suffix. Thus we find a word like 
dataram (@tatta&) reducible to three elements, (1) the root da- 
(ar), (2) the suffix —ir—( 7 ),!ana (3) the termination -am 
( at ): where the root expresses the general sense, the suffix, 
the exact value, and the termination, the part-to-be-played 
of the word. The value, therefore, of such an I. E. word is 
said to be ‘‘ complex. But the elements themselves are not 
detachable, nor do they exist in isolation, nor convey any 
sense by themselves. 

The order of these elements too is fixed as root, suffix 
and termination. The peculiarity of the I. E. word is that it 
contains only one root and one termination, but a single word 
can contain an indefinite number of suffixes. 

Root 

An I. E. root has certain phonetic restrictions. 

(a) No I. E. root begins and ends at the same time with 
an unaspirated stop. Thus we can have roots only like *bheudh- 
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or *g embh— etc. A Skt. root like gad (a¢)-to speak, could only 
be a borrowing as it ends in, as well as begins with, an un-as- 
pirated stop. ( It should be remembered that Sanskrit usually 
preserves original aspirates, though in case an original word 
has two aspirates Sanskrit reduces it to one ). 

(b) Roots beginning with voiced aspirates do not end in 
unvoiced and vice versa. 

(c) No monosyllabic root ends with e: o: zero.' 
Suffix 

An I. E. suffix is primary or secondary according as it is 
added to the root [as in s rav-as (94@€@)] or to the stem [as in 
s ravas-(i)ya}. Moreover some suffixes are added only to 
particular stems, e. g. the suffix-tr to the root in e degree etc. 
{ See section 34). 
Inflexion 

J]. E. has two varieties of inflexions: (1) onefor the verb 
and (2) one for the noun. These two have only one category 
in common viz. the number- singular, plural and dual. The 
verb, in its inflexion, indicates the person i. ec. the speaker, the 
spoken to, or the spoken of. Noun inflexion indicates the case 
i. e. the'relation of the noun with the various other words 
in the sentence. 


33. Accent 


Like root, suffix and termination, the I. E. accent also is a 
morphological element inasmuch as it fixes the value of a 
word in a sentence. In the Vedic hymns, every word, with a 
few exceptions, receives atone. The place of the udatia (ert), 
as this tone is called, determines in many cases the character of 
and the part played by a word, as the following examples 
will show:— 

Skt. bra’hman (884) a song..... .. Nomina Actionis 

Skt. brahma‘n (We4) a priest.......Nomina Agentis 

1. See section 34 below. 
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Greek agrees in this respect with the Vedic to the extent 
of even the accented syllable. e. g. 

Skt. va’ra-h at:, Gk. témo-s.....s00-.Nomina Actionis 

Skt. vard-h at:, Gk. tomé-s .........Nomina A gentis 

Skt. plavé-h 3@:, a boat, is, by the place of its accent, a 
nomina agentis while Greek has retained the nomina actionis 
plé-os, navigation, from the same root as in Sanskrit. 

In the case of a Vedic verb the accent determines the 
character of the clause (i. e. idea). It may be noted that, like 
accent, the absence of accent too is a morphological element 
inasmuch as (in the Vedic, for example ) an unaccented verb 
denotes a principal clause and an unaccented substantive, the 
vocative case. 


34. Vowel Gradation 

Like the accent and closely related to it, ablaut or vowel 
gradation plays an important part in I. E. morphology. Besides 
the I. E. the Semitic branch utilises vowel-gradation and as it 
does so more freely than the former, it would be better, to have 
a clear idea of ‘this phenomenon, to refer to some of its ex- 
amples. An Arabic root is entirely characterised by its conso- 
nants. The vowels therein only serve to determine the gram- 
matical function of the root as its form, its part-to-be-played 
in a sentence and so on. Thus the Arabic root gt/, to kill, has 
a perfect (active) gatala, perfect (passive) qutila, imperfect 
(active) ya-qtulu, imperfect (passive) yu-q@talu and go on. 
In all these forms the consonants remain the same viz. gl 
while the vowels change according to the particular formation. 

A similar phenomenon obtains in the I. E. and it was_re- 
ferred to above as ablaut or vowel-gradation. The I. E. root is 
as well characterised by its consonants, i. e. these latter do not 
change whatever be the formation. It is the vowels that indi- 
cate the particular type of formation and beyond that the I. E. 
vowels do not affect the root. Though the vowels alone 
change they do so not as freely as in the Arabic instance, cited 
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above. The variation too is somewhat fixed. Thus vewels 
*e or *o vary with sero, i.e. are dropped. Every morphological 
element in I. E. contains a vowel, which appears in one form 
only viz. as *e (or *o) or nil. Thus we have the grade *e or 
*o alternating with sero-grade, e. g. 
e-grade o-grade zero-grade 

Gk. pe‘tomai Gk. pétasmai Gk. eptémen 

Skt. patami (vatf) Skt. patayami (arerar®) Skt. paptuh(eq:) 

Skt. sadah (@@:) Skt. sd@dayati (areaft) Skt. sedah (@g:) 

<*segd.! 

From Skt. forms like patayami (qrerafa), sida yati (ereafe) etc. 
it can be seen that long *@ and long *6 also alternate with 
the zero-grade. 

In the case of original diphthongs too the system of 
gradation is the same, the zero-grade, however, representing 
only the second element of the diphthong. Thus we have, 

el: Ol t 
eu: ou ou 
er ior or 


el : ol l 

em : om 

en : on 
Examples 

Full Grade Zero- grade 
Gk. pe‘itho fe'poitha e pe-pithmen 
(I trust ) ( T trusted ) ( we trusted ) 

Lat. fido foedus fid-é&s 


Skt. bhe'ttum ( %ga) bhedéyati (EAA) bhinnd ( fre ) 
Skt. bodhayati (Steuft) bubésdha( gera) — bubudhimd (qafea) 
Skt. josati ( Mr) = jujésa ( FST) «= jug-td. (WE) 

It can be plainly seen from the above examples that there 
is a relationship betwezn the quality of a vowel and the place 
of the accent. Thus the full-grade is accented, e. g. Skt. 

1. See note ! page 41 above. 
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bédhayati (arrare), jésati (Strata), s‘rétram (Ata), gtcah (ae:) 
etc. The zero-grade is unaccented, e. g. Skt. jus-ta (#8), 
sra-d (8), gao-a' (AAT) etc. 

But this general formulee e (@):; 0 (5): sere does not ex- 
plain all vowel chinees. There are, for example, forms as: 


Skt. da’-dhi-mi (wana) : dhitéh (faa): 


Skt. stha (tur) : sthi-tah (weera:) 
Skt. dé-di-mi (wuta) —: di-tah (ia) 
Gk. e-stia-mi : sla-tos 


where Skt. d varies with 7. Thisi was mentioned above as: 
the descendant of |. E. 9, and Skt. @ gves back ts original *@ 
or *& So we have to postulate a gradation *é@ ; *3 ::*? to axs 
plain such vowel-changes. Other I. E. dia'ects haveinstances. 
in support of such a gradation. e. g. 


Lat. s8-men : sa-fus 
Lat. dod-num : da-tus 
Gk. thi-mi ; tha-mes etc. 


Such is the vowel gradation in the I. E. languages. In 
the case of Sanskrit the ancient Indian grammarians have 
noticed this phenomenon. Bat la:kinz as they did the mate- 
rials for a comparative study, we should not be surprised if. 
their interpretation be differen. To them the vowels iu p, 
etc., i, e. the zero-grade, represented the original vowels and. 
e (8), o (6) etc. were the guna or vrddhi (2%) of these. But we 
now know that e and o were the original vowels (though San- 
skrit had confused them both into one a ):and that i-and a etc. 
are only the zero or the weak grade of the original. vowels. 

This brings us tothe end of our survey. It has been both 
brief and hurried. But it is still sufficient enough for our pur- 
pose, viz. an exhaustive study of the Indo-Aryan branch. I€: 
was necessary for this to have.an idea of the back:-ground; the: 
historical and the structural review of the I) El. described in: 
the foregoing pages forms this back-ground. Werasmtun to 
the Indo-Aryan branzh., 
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PART Ill 
The Indo-Aryans 


35. Early Home of the Aryans’ 


If a modern descendant of the earliest Aryan invaders in 
India were, with the help of something like Wells’ Time- 
Machine, to transfer himself to the days of his ancestors, his 
difficulty wou'd be in selecting a particular age or year. Nor 
could he, were he to lull himself into a Shavian dream as_ in 
Man and Siverman, find his Aabitat of yore. Could he iden- 
tify his Drea n-land with the India he is living in? No; not 
as long as he sees himse!f (in the Dream ) a sturdy man tend- 
ing flock of sheep or herd of cattle. “It is not likely to be 
India,” says Dr. Giles, ‘* for neither flora nor fauna, as deter- 
mined by ..lanzaage, is characteristic of this area.’ Where 
then could this Dream-land be? 

This comparison of the probable Aabitat of the earliest 
Indo-European race (or the ‘ Wiros,”” as Dr. Giles has conve- 
nient!y christened them ) to a Dream-land would appear appo- 
site; for there is absolutely no sense of certainty about its 
location. Ssholars are unanimous only in doubting and agree 
only in differing. Nevertheless the following among the many 
views deserve to be noticed. 

. (1) First comes the view of Professor Otto Schrader 
which long held the ground. “‘ According to him, the domi. 
cile to which we could trace back the o'dest of the form or 
forms of speech which ultimately developed into modern Indo- 
European languages was probably to be sought for on the 
common borderland of Asia and Europe in the Steppe country 
of southern Russia. 3 

« |. See the Map facing p. 95, L. S.1., Vol. 1, Part 1. 

2. Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 68, 
3. Linguistic Survey of India. Vol. 1, Part 1, pp. 95. 
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(2) Secondly, there is the view like that of J. de Morgan 
which places the original home of the tribes speaking the 
earliest Indo-Esropean dialect in Siberia.’ 

(3) The authority of Astronomy (as could be gleaned from 
the earliest Indo-European documents and literature) makes 
the primitive Indo-European a compatriot of the Polar Bear. 

(4) Dr. Giles, on the other hand, discussing, as mentioned 
above, the flora and fauna referred to in the earliest literature, 
definitely takes back this clan to Europe. ‘‘Is there,” he asks, 
‘any part of Europe which combines pastoral and agricultural 
country in close connection, which has in combination hot low- 
lying plains suitable for the growth of grain, and rich upland 
pasture suitable for flocks and herds, and at the same time 
trees and birds of the character already described?” His 
own answer is, © There is apparently only one such area in 
Europe, the area which is bounded on its eastern side by the 
Carpathians, on its south by the Balkans, on its western side 
by the Austrian Alps and the Bohmer wood, and on the north 
by the Erzgebirge and the mountains which link them up with 
the Carpathians. ? 

(5) Last'y may be mentioned the view or vicws, sug- 
gested more by honest sentiment than by convincing logic, of 
persons that make the earliest Indo-Europeans the inhabitants 
of their own country. 

It should be made clear at the outset that, from a purely 
scientific point of view, only two of the above five would 
deserve serious consideration; the view of Professor Otto. 
Schrader and that of Dr. Giles. Though the first is based 
mainly on philology while the second calls in the aid of other- 
-aciences like geology etc., both work back from the (definite- 
:-]y ) known to the unknown. The facts known are the linguis- 

_tic materials from the eight early Indo-European dialects : 
_but more important than these are the inscriptions of the 
, Mitani and the Hittite tribes of Asia Minor. The latter tribe 
1. Ibid. 2 Cambridge History of India, Vel. I, p. 68. 
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appents to be Indo-European and the inscriptions themselves 
ate supposed to.Helong to the 15th century B.C. The ques 
tion would arise, how did an Indd-European trite like the 
Hittites happen to.reach this part of Asia Minor in the nnddle 
of the second’ millennium B.C.? Aczording to Professor 
Schrader the earliest tribes wandered forth by a route north of 
ithe Caspian Sea and then turning southwards; they branched 
olf into two; one turning eastwards into India and the other 
into Persia and further west. But to this route Dr. Giles raises 
‘objections on geological grounds and says that the route at 
the time of the proposed migration would have been impass- 
table to primitive men moving with their families, their flocks 
and their herda and:adds that at the time ‘“‘ the Caspian Sea 
extended much further to the north and ended in an area of 
swamps and quick-sands, while at an earlier period which, 
perhaps however, does not transcend that of the migration, 
it spread far to the east and included within its area the sea 
.of Aral and possibly much of the low-lying plains beyond.”"' 
If, now, this latter conjecture be correct, the Vedic seers 
must be congratulated on their good memory and its faithful 
record. For, if we go hack for a moment to the Vedic litera- 
ture. we find that the conditions attributed by Dr. Giles to 
the parts round about the Caspian Sea tally, as if by an 
accident, with those that be-set the early migratory tribes on 
their route. Let us take, for examp'e, hymns sung in praise 
tof Indra. While Varuna is known both to the western and the 
- eastern tribes Ifdra is a god peculiar to the latter only. The 
! probable explanation is that the eastern tribes set out on a 
more adventurows and difficult course of migration and hence 
they were in constant need of a bold. brave and strategically- 
minded leader. This réle of a leader Indra seems to have 
played with success. It was god Indra who led these Aryasts 
and ‘their ancestors in those early migrations. The difficulties, 
therefore; thiat Indra had overcome would pore are ee an 
LF oe 
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idea.of the route that lay before him. Of .all the feats of 
tndra, the oft-mentioned (and mentioned always with a sense’ 
of admiration .and obligation.) are breaking up mountains,’ 
making ways across rivers or leading safe round the mardhy 
places. Thus for example, in R. V. I. 33-xi-xii, we have, 

ww EDLIAITRN MATa AL NT ATSQTAT | 

edtdtaa aver aides ania eraaeaya Ya 

Tq RShAawy cael fe Bihoraiaasgenaey: | 

Aaaey AIA At aN aaHaM: FATT 
Translation: 

The waters fluwed the opened paths along, 

While Vitra in their midst arose ; 

But him our Indra fierce, firm and strong 

Did smite. To smite he ever knows. 

Hibisha, firm as rock , was rent asunder, 

By Indra wh» did walk in wrath 

Scattering the hot earth, by his thunder, 

When it rose mount-like across the path. | 

Anyhow the route thus seems to have lain along marshy 

and mountainous tracts and if the primitive people succeeded we 
can well understand their dangers and difficulties. If, therefore, 
the habitat proposed by Dr. Giles was the real original one 
then it is more probable that the eastern branch had to round 
the north of the Caspian (and of Aral, too, if it formed part of 
the Caspian) Sea. As they tuned southwards from somewheré 
an Turkestan some tribes were left behind. These latter were 
yprobably the people whose dialect must have been the -re« 
wently discovered Tokharian. But the Aabitat of the Danubian 
plains,it should be remembered, holds goodhonty.for the peried 
of the earliest literature extant. Before deat, the tribes might 
have been staying further up, say, in the north-western regions 
of modern Germany. From that home one wave branched off 
south and north-west into what are now grouped’as the Centum 
languages of Europe, while the cther wandeted eastwards 
and developed into the many tribes speaking the dialeots neawe 
known as the Satam grosp. To sum up: 
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| Though it is not known definitely when, where and by whom 
the Indo-European dialects were first spoken, it might be said 
that the original speakers probably belonged to the race that flou- 
rished inthe north of Germany at about the third millennium B.C. 
This, it will be seen, would accord with the scanty 
historical evidence available as well as with some facts sug- 
gested by philology. From these northern head-quarters 
there might have been many migrations, but, on broader lines, 
two alone could be distinguished. One of these descended 
to the south ints the Greek and the Latin, and spread further 
west into the Keltic, countries. Asin the dialects of these 
tribes the word for ‘‘a hundred” contains a ¢ (4-) sound, they 
are classed together as the Centum languages. It should not 
be supposed that all the tribes speaking the Centum languages 
migrated in one direction only; for after some 1500 years we 
find a few Centum dialects far inthe east, the Tokharian in 
Turkestan and the Hittite in Asia Minor. But the majority of 
tribes that migrated eastwards were speakers of the S’atum 
dialects, i.e. dialects in which the word for ‘‘a hundred” contain- 
‘ed as’- sound. It was shown above that the Indo-European 
*s sound underwent different changes in the east, i.e. in the 
Armenian, Slavonic and Indo-Iranian dialects. From a closer 
study of the development of *s in these latter we could say 
that their speakers travelled together for some time. At a cer- 
tain stage in the course of the migration the Armenians branch- 
-ed off thus leaving the Indo-Iranians and the Slavs as compa- 
nions. Ultimately the Indo-Iranians were left alone to reach 
the furthest point in the east. Of the two tribes of the Centum 
dialects that probably followed the Indo-Iranians during the 
last stage, the Tokharians remained in Turkestan while the 
Hittites were pushed further west.' 
1. Cf. the following in this connexion. 


#k' becomes e’ in Indo-Ir., Balto-Slav. & Arm. but & in Gk. Latin ete 


kw iw k oe ve oF » Guor p a oo 
ve J or 8 ee he ve Tr 2] 9g o oY 
gu oe g or ve ve Te yo 2 b et eo. 
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36. Indo-lIranians 

It was suid above that by the time they came as far as 
Turkestan the migrat ry tribes were getting thinner and thin- 
ner ( not, of course, in the number of members but in the 
number of tribes ) till ultimately the Indo-Iranian tribe alone 
was left. These descended int» the north of Persia in the 
middle of the second millennium B.C., roughly speaking. Here 
they might be said t> have settled down for a considerable 
period. It would, however, be quite in the nature of things 
if some of those that retained their migratory habits wandered 
occasionally in all directions. It is more probably owing to 
some such migretions that we find by Bc. 1400 Indo-Euro- 
pean tribes like the Hittites in Asia Minor. If, on the other 
hand, as some scholars have held, these Indo-European tribes 
had settled there by way of the Dardanelles and before the 
Indo-lranians descended into northern Persia we would have 
no clues to trace their foot-steps from southern Europe across 
to Asia-Minor. It is more natural, on the other hand, that 
the [ndo-Iranians should be pushing from their new home in 
the north of Persia, east, west and south. 

That the Iranians and the Indian Aryans lived together 
for a long time is more than probable. The two dialects re- 
presenting the speeches of these two tribes developed as next- 
door neighbours; otherwise the fact, that between the Avestic 
of the Gathas and the earliest Vedic there is not any notice- 
able difference, could not be satisfactorily explained. As 
Professor Max Miller has said, the one could be turned into 
the other with only the slightest phonetic variations. Some 
tribes-the future [ranians-were by now comfortably settled 
in Persia. Some others, those living on the eastern side~the 
fore-runners ‘of the Indian Aryans, were also for a consider- 
able time settled in the modern Afghanistan. This latter fact, 
as Dr. Keith says, could be proved by the mention in the 


Vedic hymns of the rivers Kubha ( Kabul ), Suvastu (Swat), 
1. Cambridge Hisfory of India, Vol. 1. p. 79. 
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Krumu ( Kurrum) and Gomati (Gumal )'. But it was not 
long before they started on their adventures. further.eastwards 
into India.’ 


37. The Indo-Aryans or the Iranians in India 


It Should not be supposed to start with that the invasions, 
“pz. the adventures referred to above, followed one close on 
the‘ heels of the other or that one large horde invadetl, con- 
quered and settled in India once for all. As has ‘been sug- 
gested above, even when the Indo-lranians had established 
a normal life in and about Persia, some rest!ess tribes were 
‘frequently making incursions into neighbouring regions. “But 
later on some sort of systematised treks into'India must ‘have 
‘started, Surely it must have taken at least some decades, if 
not centunes, before some of these tribes secured for them- 
selves a sett'ed life in the prosperous land of the Five Rivers. 
Though the fact of general occupation of Indostan is quite 
clear, the probable route that led these mvaders into ‘India is 
as proved as the Elephant in the “Six Blind Men of Indostan” 
-episcde. Scholars differ as regards both the route of ‘the in- 
vasion and the methods of conquest and settlement. That 
*the mvaders poured forth from Afghanistan through the Kabul 
valley is the theory usually accepted.’ On the other hand, 
‘Mr. Pargiter ts of the opinion that the route [ies not through the 
-north-west frontier but through the mid-Himalayan region? 
‘But as Dr. Keith says, ‘‘ It is easy to frame and support by 
‘plausible evidence various hypotheses, to which the only effec- 
“tive objection 13 that other hypotheses are equally legitimate 
wand that the facts are too imperfect to allow of conclusions 
theing drawn. '' So unless stronger evidence is coming’ forth to 
the contrary, the “ Kabul-theory "’ will be accepted as a work- 
able'hypothesis. One would be better justified in ‘holding 
‘lt. -Gambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 79. 
2. See Kesth : * lndo-lranians ** in Bhandarkar ‘Com. Essays, 
pe-Br'$t 
3. Lingutstic Survey of India, Val..1. Part I, p.145,-Notel. 
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that the earlier invaders or the majority of teem. came through 
the Kabul valley. 

Ls there any justification in referring to the anvaders as 
the earlier and the later? Though it would be umpossible to 
spot each and every successive stage of the invasion, it would, 
en:the ather band, be much !ess 39 to discriminate between 
the earliest and the latest. Thus Hoernle has put forward a 
theory that two broad waves of invasion could be discerned, 
one preceding the other. This theory is known as.the Wedge- 
theory, because that distinguished scholar further maintained 
that the second invading horde shot through the Punjab like a 
wedge, thus scattering in all directions the tnbes already eccu- 
pying that region. This theory, he adds, is justilied by the 
evidence of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

{n the Introductory Volume (pp. 116-7) to the Lingurstic 
Survey of India Sir George Grierson has shown that, to ex- 
plain the difference in the modern Indian vernaculars, it was 
not necessary to postulate two distinct invasions. On grounds 
of phonetics and syntax he himself has classified the modern 
Indo-Aryan dialects into two groups. ‘ The modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars fall at once into two main sub-branches, 
one spoken in a compact tract of country almost exactly cor- 
responding to this ancient Madhyades'a and the otber sur. 
rounding it in three quarters of a circle beginning in Hazara 
in the Punjab and running through the western.Punjab, Sindh, 
the Maratha country, Central India, Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and 
Assam ""'( p. 117). ‘The former he calls the Inner Sub-branch 
and the latter the Quter Sub-branch. This /nner-and-Outer 


theory is based on the “’ political state of affairs...... berne out 
by Indian tradition,” vic. ‘a central people surrounded on 
the west,.south and east by another. 


As this, however, would prematurely lead us to the 
modern Indo-Aryan dialects, we shall resume the narration of 
the Aryan invasion.inte India. It was said above that while 


the Indo-lranians were still in Persia a few trikes were 
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advancing into neighbouring regions. During one of such 
advances to the north-east was occupied the country of Dar- 
distan. These tribes that early occupied the rugged country 
south of the Hindukush seem to have been quite bold and 
vigorous. Soon their sway extended along the Indus and to 
the land of the Five Rivers. Years afterwards when the 
Indo-Iranians from Afghanistan poured into India they had to 
encounter their erst-while brothers. It is but natural that the 
Dardic mountaineers, rugged and adventurous, should, thougl 
belonging to the same stock, be derided by these later comers 
into. India who had already cultivated the habits of a compa- 
ratively more placid life. Even in early Sanskrit literature the 
Dardic conquerors are referred to as nasta, i. e. absconders 
or lost (souls), Still later they were classed with the non- 
Aryans as Pis'@cas. However, the earliest incursion into India 


was that of the Dardic conquerors and even now in Sindhi; 
Lahnda, and western Punjabi Dardic influence could be felt.® 


38. The Aryans over India’ 


In contrast to the adventurers that ear'y rode over the 
Pamirs and occupied the country south of the Hindukush, the 
Aryans from Afghanistan migrated into India, as mentioned 
above, through the Kabul valley. By 1009 Bc. the new- 
comers must have sett'ed in large numbers in their new home, 
for, the date of the composition of the bulk of Rgveda can- 
not be brought lower than 1000 B.c., while it could be assert- 
ed with an amount of definiteness that the bulk of Rgveda 
was composed in India itself.2 That the Vedic tribes settled 
first in the Punjab is evident from the earlier mention in the 
hymns of the five rivers—the Vitasta (Jhelum), the Asikni (the 
Chenab), the Parusni (Ravi), the Vipas’ (Beas) and the S‘utudré 
(the Sutle}). It was, however, the country round about 

t. D.& 2, Vol. 1, Part 1, p. $09. 


2% L.8. I. Vol 1, Part 1. See Map Facing p. 119. 
3% CC. ALT, Vol. 1, p. 79. 
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Sarasvati ( ‘the modern Sarsati, midway between the Sutlej- 
and the Jumna’’; Keith) that played an important part in the 
history of these invaders. Great events took place here. It 
was here as well that the Vedic tribes settled to perform 
sacrifices and to develop art and literature and prospered all 
round. The best part of the invaders found the soil congenial 
and made no attempts or had no inclinations for further mi- 
gration. That these new settlers, as time went on, took pride 
in, and waxed patristic over, their newly adopted domicile 
could be seen from passages like 

ACETAL TALAAAT TTA 

af afatad ta aguad caw tl 

weet RY STANT; WTI RATA: 

Alay APAUSTA BF AATANT B27 

* The rivers Sarasvati and D;sadvati are divine; the land’ 
that lies between them is (also) divine i.e. created by Gods; 
it is called Brahmavarta. 

“The moral code handed down in regular succession in- 
that country is a code proper to (all) the castes and sub- 
castes. (Laws of Manu. II, 17-18). 

When we say that the tribes permanently settled here we 
only mean that these tribes cherished no longer any desire for 
further conquest or migration and that, as a result, they lost 
their adventurous habits. But in spite of all they were com- 
pelled to move over a wider area. Move they did, by spread- 
ing westwards and southwards along and about the modern 
Rajputan. The Vindhya mountains in the south and probably 
the original inhabitants in the west (along the Indus) must 
have checked this career of slow expansion» But wherever they 
went, these denizens of Brahmavarta, instead of asserting 
themselves with dash and vigour, utilised, for that purpose, a 
self-arrogated sense of superiority and complacency. They 
hedged themselves within this metaphysical circle drawn by a 
Prospero's wand. Their spread, too, was in circles like an ex- 


panding eddy, the central or starting one being Brahmavarta 
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ter the Avarta:i. e. the eddy of Brahman). The second circle 
was, ‘to quote Manu (II 19) again, 
SOUT 4 AIT GAS: WAT: | 
UT MEST a RETA TAAT: 
**The (holy) field of the Kurus, the Matsyas, the Panc&las 
and Sirasenakas—these form the Brahmars3i country adjommg 
Brahmavarta.” 
The circ'e next to this was 
fanalareqgiaey qeorearanefd | 
Teg AYR Bey: TRA: 
"The country known as the Middle Country, between the 
Himavat and the Vindhya mountains, to the east of Vinasana 
(where Sarasvati disappears), and to the west of Prayaga.” 
(Ibid. I, 21). 
Lastly, the outermost circle was the Aryavarta, 
at agaa a Falaeagara karst 
MAMTTTME AQT. occas ccvceseoo sense ll 
‘bounded by the oceans to the east and west and lying between 
those two (vis. imavat and Vindhya) mountains. (J did. HI, 22) 

The tribes of Aryans that developed in this area carried 
‘on most probably an undisturbed career, i.e. they came not 
in contact with any other rivals, aboriginal or otherwise. If 
this were 80 we could easily understand the group of the 
‘languages in this part-the Inner Sub-branch of Sir George 
Grierson—keeping as near as possible to the standard dialect 
that developed later into classical Sanskrit. 

On the other hand, as mentioned in Section 12 above, 
‘there were other tribes that were not content to lead such a 
placid life, and so started further eastwards on adventurous 
expeditions into unexplored lands. They spread into Maga- 
dha (modern Bihar) and from Magadha we can imagine two 
‘branches taking to two different routes, one further east into 
‘Vanga ‘(modern Bengal) and the other that turned south into 
the Qrya country and then due west, thus arriving at the other 
side of the Vindhyas till they reached the Arabian Sea’ Thus 
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Eastern Hindi, Bihari, Oviya and Marathi would: stretch like 
a chain onione side, while on the other i. e. in the east, Eas. 
tern Hindi, Bihari, Bengali and Assamese would extend: like: 
another chain. That all these dialects agree among them- 
selves in points of difference from those of the Aryivarta is 
ewdent {ram the fact that Sir George Grierson, himself a 
close student of all these dialects, should be tempted to class” 
them as the Outer, and the Inner, circle dialects respectively. 

As this is not the place either to propose new theories op 
to expose old ones, we would only mention here a few points 
that would lead one t> the conclusion suggested above ofs. that 
from Eastern Hindi to Marathi in the south-west through 
Bihari and Ojiya, and to Assamese in the east along Bihari and 
Bengali, we find two regalar linguistic chains; and going back 
a little, the Eastern Prakrts too from Ardha-Miagadhi to Ma- 
harastri form a chain of regular and successive links. 

(1): If we agree with Beames that ‘* Synthesis or put- 
ting together is the key-note of the ancient languages, as 
analysis or dissolving is of the moderns, "' then the synthetic 
languages classed as the Outer Languages ( Bengali, Bihari, 
Oriya, Marathi ) should be considered “ancient ", i. e. uns 
developed, in contrast to the analytic-the Inner Circle-lan- 
guages (western Hindi, Gujrati, Marwadi etc. )} which would 
be “modern” i. e. well-developed.’ This difference in deve- 
lopment is due to the fact that the tribes of the Middle 
Country, as described above, were settled and established 
earker than those due east. 

(2) The linguistic equipment, so to say, of: the castern 
tribes that kept on wandering much longer than their western 
brothers would not have been as great as that of the latter 
When, however, ultimately they came in closer contact with 
the non-Aryans, conquered them and settled to a normal life, 

1, A: Comparative-Gtammer of the Modern Atyan Languages 
of India; Vol. 1, p. 113. 2, GL. 8. Ta Voll, Perv lg 34. ; 
3. Beames, Vol. 1, p. 48. 
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it was quite to be expected that their stock of words should 
lie far below their needs. Hence probably they had to borrow 
old words direct from their ancient speech;’ while with 
their western brothers the words had undergone a natural de- 
velopment. That such is the case is borne out by Beames 
who says: “In a general way it may be said that the pro- 
portion of Tatsama words is greatest in Bengali, Oriya and 
Marathi: less in Hindi and Gujrati; and least in Punjabi and 
Sindhi.” 

(3) On p. 140 (in L. S.J. volume referred to above) 
Sir George Grierson has discussed the languages (and illus- 
trated the same with a map) in which 7 is the characteristic 
of the past particip'es. On p. 141 he says; “* This /-partici- 
ple, therefore, is not only current over the whole of the East- 
Aryan India, but reaches through an unbroken chain of dia- 
lects, all inperceptibly shading off into each other, across 
India to the Arabian Sea, and thence northwards into Gujrati 
and Sindhi, but leaping across Lahnda, int» the Dardic country 
of Indus Kohistan. This is illustrative of the intimate relation- 
ship which exists among all these Outer forms of speeches: ' 
and, we might add, also illustrative of the Migadhi- Marathi 
chain-theory suggested above, if we bear in mind the fact 
that (Eastern) Magadhi Prakit is an I-dialect par excellence 
i. e. Skt. r and d become 2). 

(4) Last'y may be mentioned the treatment in Prakrts 
of the Sanskrit intervocalic stops. Speaking generally the suc- 
cessive stages in the development of a stop in this position 
would be, (a) softening, (5) further weakening, and (c) total 
disappearance. Starting from S‘auraseni across Ardha-Magadhi 
and Magadhi down to MaharaSiri we meet with exactly what_ 
would be exp.cted vis. softening in Sauraseni, further weaken- 


1. This can be illustrated by similar conditions obtaining in mo- 
ern days. If Marathi, for example, wants a new technical word it 


goes direct to Sanskrit and utilises the Sanskrit (¢. e. 7 aemay forme. 
2. Vol. I, p. 29. 
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ing in the Eastern Prakyts (as the laghu-prayatna-tara-ya- 
kara ) and total disappearance in Maharisiri, e. g. 
Skt. S'ata-‘‘a hundred,’” Saur. Sada, A-Mgd: Saya, M. Saa. 


As we would be straying too far from our subject at this 
stage we shall wind up the discussion by adding that it will 
be left for another place and till some further researches. 
There is, however, one point to be noted in connection with 
the difference between the Jnner and Outer languages. It is 
more or less a corollary of the fore- “going discussion. While 
the Jnner languages developed mainly with and among the 
Aryans, the Outer languages were hand ed mostly by the non- 
Aryans brought under the sway of the Aryans. The differ- 
ence between the two should be, under ordinary conditions, 
precisely the same as the difference bet ween, say, the English 
of England and the Eng:ish of British India. 


39. The Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars 


To return to the story. The Aryans thus spread over the 
continent of India. The dialects they spoke spread and deve- 
loped as well and, as time went on, they appeared s> different 
from each other that each earned a distinctive name for itself! 
Thus at one time we had the seven Prakits (sce Section: 10)! 
That they should have been spoken at some time or other 
would be but natural; that the written Prakits represent the 
spoken type seems hard'y probable. From the few samples 
we have of written Prakits it is impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion. After the Prakrts followed the Apabhrams’a stage 
(see Section 17). To close this historical review we have only 
to add a brief description of the modem Indo-Aryan languages. 
The Frontier Group 

By the term Indo-Aryan are meant those languages and 
dialects that are the results of the direct development of the 
dinlect or dialects spoken over modern India by her earliest 
invaders from the north-west. Starting from the remote 
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comer of this probable route of the early Indo-Aryan. (Vedio): 
tribes we meet,.at the very threshold, three groups ws. (1), 
the Kafiriim Kafiristan, (2);the Khowar in Chitral valley, 
and (3)the Dardic. It was suggested above (Section 37 } 
that the tribes speaking these dialects migrated eastwards 
much earlier than the (other) Vedic tribes. Bat. nevertheless it 
could not be doubted that the two lived together quite a long 
time in Afghamistan and spoke dialects not far removed from 
each other. These mountain dialects, it is true, differ con- 
siderably from other continental Indo-Aryan dialects of modern 
India: but this is due to the fact that the speakers of the 
Paisazi dialects, as they were later called, have been ever 
since isolated in their hilly tracts. On the other hand, this 
very isolation has been able to preserve many of. these dia- 
lects in their most archaic form. Thus, for example, the 
Pashai dialect of Kafiristan uses even today a phrase like 
Sungas Putra wherein, without much variation, it-has retained 
even the case-termination of the equivalent Sanskrit phrase 
S‘anakas ya patrah, ‘the son of S'unaka.” As a matter of fact, 
all the dialects in this part show archaisms and, on a compari- 
gon with the Vedic and its subsequent dialects in India, one 
would He justified in including these frontier dialects in the 
Indo-Aryan group. Of these three, the Kafiri has four dialects, 
Bashgali, Wai, Pashaiand Wasi-veri. The more important dia- 
lects of the Dardic group are the Kasmini and the Sina; there are 
three more of ihe same group viz. Kohistani, Maiya and .Tirahi. 
Lahnda and Sindhi 

Coming southward’ we have the Lahnia or Western 
Punjabi spoken by a population of about seven millions and 
further down along the Indus and on either side of it is Sindhi 
which claims half as many speakers as the Lahnda. Lahnda 
comprises numerous dialects slightly varyine from each other: 
inthe: Linguistic Survey only twenty-two - have been. neticeds 
liy-Sindhi: on the other hard, as meny as six dialests: can: be 
ciéerty roconpised.. The standard: dinlect, the: onc: that & 
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employed for literary purposes, is the Vicoli, spoken in Central 
Sindh; while Siraiki, a dialect of the north, is more or less a 
variety of Vicoli. As opposed to the Siraiki or the northern 
there is the Laru or the dialect of lower Sindh. Between the 
Central and the Lower dialects is spoken, in the State of Las 
Bela, the dialect Lasi which represents u transitional stage 
between Vicoli and Laru. To the east in the desert are the 
hunting tribes of Tharu whose dialect is known as Tharéli. 
Lastly Kacchi, as spoken in Cutch, is a mixture of Sindhi and 
Gujrati. It should be noted in this connexion that the old 
Hindu grammarians had recognised in this part a Paisaci dia- 
lect called the Vracada Apabhraméa. 


Rajasthani and Gujrati 


To the east of Sindhi spreads Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana and Central India. Though there are numerous 
dialects belonging to this group they could all be classed under 
four heads; (a) the Marwari, spoken in Marwar, Mewar, 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer; (6). the Jaipuri and Harauti in the 
Central East; (c) the North-Eastern group where Mewéati is 
spoken in Alwar and Ahirwati to the south and south-west of 
Delhi; and (d) the Malvi as spoken in the Malwa country round 
about Indore. Besides and beyond, Rajasthani also penetrated 
into Kathiawar to the south-west where it was later recognised 
as Gujrati. As late as the 15th century A.D. Marwar and 
Gujrat had one common language and it is only within the last 
400 years that Gujrati established itself as a separate dialect.’ 
The Prakrt grammarian Hemacandra who lived in the 12th 
century A.D. was a native of Gujrat and in his Desindmamala 
he cites words from the Apabhrams’a prevailing in his parts, 


The Bhili Group 


Like a wedge between the Rajasthani and Gujrati stretch 
the Bhili dialects among the hills between Ajmer and Mount 
Abu. Sir George Grierson (L. S.1., Vol. 1, Part I, p. 179) is 
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of the opinion that the Bhili dialects have a non-Aryan_ basis 
to begin with but that now they are thoroughly Aryan. 


W. Hindi and E. Punjabi 


Travelling from the western coast of Gujrat along Narmada, 
we have, on our right, Marathi to the south, and then from 
where Narmada finds its source if we go northwards across 
Central India we find, on our right, two big groups vis. Western 
Hindi and later on, in the north, Eastern Punjabi. These two 
claim between themselves about fifty millions of speakers of 
whom nearly three-fourths belong to the first group. Between 
Sirhind in the Punjab and Allahabad in the United Provinces 
lie the five dialects of W. Hindi, viz., (1) Bangaru to the south- 
east of the Punjab, (2) Hindostani round about Delhi, 
(3) Kanauji and (4) Braj Bhakha to the east, and (5) Bundeli 
in the south. Of these, Braj Bhakha is a dialect spoken in the 
Vraj country, the home of the Sauraseni Prakit; while it is 
Hindostani that has now attained distinction as the lingua 
franca of modern India. The E. Punjabi, as its name denotes, 
is mainly confined to the eastern half of the Punjab, though 
it comprises, in the north, the southern half of Jammu and, in 
the south, the State of Bikaner. In these extensions to the 
north and south, it is called the Dagri, while that of -the E. 
Punjab is the standard dialect. 


Marathi 


South of the Narmada is Marathi extending right across 
the Peninsula. It is generally supposed to be a direct des- 
cendant of the Maharasqi Prakyt. In the modern language 
four main dialects could be recognised: (1) Konkani along the 
southern half of the west coast from Malwan in the north to 
Karwar in the south, (2) the Konkani standard along the _nor- 
thern half of the west coast from Ratnagiri to Daman, (3) Desi 
round about Poona, and (4) Nagpuri dialect of the Central 
Provinces, Berar and parts of the Nizam's dominions. 
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E Hindi 

The eastern half of the Continent is covered by five 
‘groups, vis., E. Hindi, Bihari, Bengali, Assamese and Oriya in 
the south. Of these, E. Hindi goes back tothe Ardha-Magadhi 
Prakrt. In the modern language spoken over six provinces 
—QOudh, Agra, Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand, Chota Nagpur 
and the Central Provinces—three main dialects could be re- 
cognised; the Awadhi, the Baghéli and the Chattisgarhi. 


Bihari - 

Bihari is a language spoken over a large part of the 
modern United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. It covers, 
within its area, the earlier part of the country where Magadhi 
Prakyt was spoken. The Modern Bihari has three dialects : 
(1) the Maithili with Darbhanga as its centre and spoken in east- 
ern Monghyr, Bhagalpur and west Purnea, (2) the Magahi in 
southern Bihar and Chota Nagpur, and (3) the Bhojpuri in west 
ern Bihar and the eastern districts of the United Provinces. 


Bengali and Assamese 


Bengali is the language spoken over the area of modern 
Bengal. No dialects as such have been recognised here ex- 
cept the Standard or the Bengali used by the educated and 
the other as employed in the ordinary speech of the illiterate. 
To the extreme north-east is spoken the Assamese and, ex- 
cept for the fact that it has an early literature of its own, it is 


considered no more than a dialect of Bengali. 
Oriya 
Oriya is a neighbour of Marathi in the south and is spo- 
ken mainly over the area of modern Orissa. 
The Pahari Group 


Besides the languages mentioned Fae there is another 
-Indo-Aryan group stretching in a narrow line along the foot 
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of the Himalayas. Its name Pahari comes from -the word 
Pahar, meaning, a hill-fort. There are three sub-groups of 
Pahari: (1) the western Pahari bordering to the west on the E. 
Punjabi, (2) the eastern Pahari or the Nepalese spoken mainly 
in Nepal, and (3) in-between the two the Central Pahan. 


Indo-Aryan Languages outside India 


Though the Indo-Aryan languages of the modern days 
are thus mainly confined to the sub-continent, there are some 
groups outside India altogether. Such are the Sinhalese 
language of southern Ceylon and the Romani languages of the 
wandering gypsies of Asia. First as the missionaries of a 
prospering, and later as the unfortunate followers of a perse- 
cuted religion, the Buddhists of India travelled to other places. — 
Ceylon, it appears, was colonised by some Buddhists with the 
result that over a part of the island we find an Indo-Aryan 
language. A dialect of the Sinhalese—Mahl is spoken in 
Minicoy and the Maldive islands. 


Early Literature 


It would not be expected that each and évery language 
or dialect mentioned above should have a.literature. As a 
matter of fact, on the whole, the moder Indo-Aryan languages 
could not boast of any literature for a long time to come. 
Though the few literary samples have all been mainly inspired 
by religion, the earliest work, strangely enough, is of a secular 
character. Variety and scope of the literature of these days 
have been unduly circurnscribed by a religious outlook through- 
out. Thus the Prthiraj Rasau of Chand Bardai, composed in 
the Marwari dialect of 1200 aA.D., claims to be historical in 
purpose but is far otherwise in execution and outlook. Its histo- 
rical importance is just as much as that of the earlier Puranas. 
But nevertheless it is only in the Rajasthani and the Assamese 
groups that works of a historical. or secular character could be 
found, Gujrati, an off-shoot of Rajasthani, is also important 
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from this point of view. As mentioned above the grammarian 
Hemacandra was a native of Gujrat. From his works we get 
an idea of the language that branched off later into Marwari 
and Gujrati. But of special interest are two works, the 
Magdhavabodhamauktika and Gunaratna’s Kriyd-ratna-samac- 
caya—two Sanskrit grammars of the 14th century. As they 
are written in the Gujrati of those days their historical value 
for the study of that language could not be minimised, 
Generally speaking, the literary career of the modern Indo« 
Aryan languages begins only as late as the 15th century A.D. 
In some languages like the Punjabi, Sindhi and Lahnda there 
is nu literature beyond ballads and folk-songs. In others, 
though the literature is scanty and mainly religious, there 
could be found some of the purest gems. Sucha one, for 
example, is the Ramayana of Tulsi Das who lived late in the 
16th century. Its popularity is undiminished even to-day 
though it is written in a dialect of E. Hindi. Equally known 
is a work of the same name by Sar Das who lived in the 
middle of the 16th century and wrote in the Braj dialect 
of W. Hindi. Likewise Bengali, Bihari, Assamese and Onya, 
all claim religious works—either original or translations from 
Sanskrit—dating back to the 15th century. ; 
Marathi is an exception in two r day, On thes 

ara 1 p oO respects n the one 
hand, it is the earliest of the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
to be employed for literary purposes, and on the other, it has 
a copious literature. As early as the 12th century Jiianadev 
wrote his Jiidnes vari, a running commentary on the Bhagavad4 
gita. The author makes boast of the fact that he has written 
the work in pure Marhata. There are Marathi Inscriptions, 
too, dating back to the 13th century. There were other great 
poets as well who followed Jnanadev, like Namdev, Sridhara, 
Tukaram and Ramdas ( both contemporaries of the Great 
Sivaii) and Moropant (1720 A.p.). Like Sanskrit, the 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars are very poor in prose works. Be 
it the Sanskrit complex, or the love of music and rhyme, or 
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the ease of composing devotional songs or of conveying homely 
truths, the fact is clear that the prose style was very late to 
develop. Beyond a few Inscriptions and proverbial sayings 
there is hardly any prose in the early development of the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages. It is an irony that Hindi 
which early entered a distinctive claim as the lingua franca of 
India should be the last to be employed for literary purposes. — 

To complete the narration it is necessary to add that 
during the last fifty years a Renaissance has been sweeping 
over India and now every language is growing a literature 
worthy of consideration; the palm, however, will have to be 
awarded to Bengali and Marathi ( and quite recently Gujrati ) 
which can show best works in nearly every branch of literature, 
as drama, history, fiction etc. 


40. Pali 


It must have been noticed that so long practically nothing 
has been said about Pali, the language of Buddhist Canons. 
This silence was deliberate. Pali, to begin with, is a purely 
literary language as far as we know it. While samples of 
Prakrt could be found, for the present, mostly in -works of a 
secular nature like drama etc., Pali is used mainly ( why, 
only ) for religious purposes. It would not have been un- 
reasonable to hold that Pali was only a literary Prakrt. lt was 
suggested above ( Section 13 ) that Pali and Classical Sans- 
krit grew side by side. As a matter of fact, except fora few 
phonetic variations and case-forms, Pali shows no essential 
traces of divergence from Classical Sanskrit. Pali ‘’ has pre- 
served eight of the ten tenses and moods, whence it follows 
that verbal forms of these were then current in the language. 
Pali, therefore, represents middle Sanskrit or the usage that 
prevailed during the period between the composition of the 
Bramanas and Yaska or Panini and must have begun to be 
formed during that period.’ It will have to be added, 

(!) Bhandarkar. Wilson Philological Lectures, 1674, yp. 64, 
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however, that while Classical Sanskrit was fixed by grammar, 
Pali, as it represented only attempts of polishing the Prakyts 
for literary purposes, was more elastic. 

All this would be untenable for want of sufficient data. 
It is true that Pali, as a language, is used mainly by the 
Buddhists and solely for Buddhist (7. e. religious ) literature. 
On this fact Professor T. W. Rhys Davids has the following 
remarks: “‘Just as Christians adopted for their propaganda, no 
Classical Greek but the Greek of the Koiné, the varying dialect 
understood through all the coasts and islands of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, which they found ready to their hands: so the 
. Budha and his followers adopted this common form of verna- 
cular speech varying no doubt slightly from district to district, 
which they found ready to their hands. The particular form 
of this common speech, in which the Pali canon was com- 
posed, was almost certainly...... the form that was current in 
Avanti. '! 

In the last quotation two propositions have been suggested, 
viz., (1) that Pali was a vernacular speech and (2) that the 
home of Pali was Avanti. Important as these facts would be 
to a historian of the Indian languages there is, unfortunately, 
no such simplicity or unanimity in accepting them. Scholars 
disagree.? Oldenberg, for example, thinks that ‘‘the home of 
the Pali language must be looked for more to the south than 
to the north of the Vindhya mountains. According to Franke, 
the original home of Pali ‘‘was as nearly as possible the 
country between the middle and the western Vindhyas.”’ 
Thirdly, Windisch believes that Pali is polished Magadhi 
Prakrit that has been embellished for literary purposes and, 
influenced by Sanskrit, is now, like other literary languages, 
@ mixed dialect. To these views might be added that of Jules 
Bloch who thinks that essentially Pali is not a homogeneous 

1. C. HA. £, Vol. ¥, p. 187. 
- 2, Cf, Sir George Grieraon on the Home of Literary Pali in 
Bhan. Com. Essays, Vol. 1, pp. t47-123. 
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language and that Ujjain or some place in the western part of 
India must be its probable home. 

In spite of, rather because of such divergent views one 
would be tempted to look further into the question. In 
considering the Pali language, one thing will have to be 
remembered, viz., that centuries elapsed before the sayings of 
Buddha were committed to writing and before commentaries 
and expositions arose. All these later attempts have been 
conveyed through a medium now known as the Pali language. 
How did this name come to be applied to the language of the 
Buddhist canons? Could the language of the Buddha and 
that of later Buddhist writings be one and the same? 

It cannot be doubted that the Buddha himself conveyed 
his message through the dialéct of his own province i. e. a 
dialect prevailing in Magadha. Disciples flocked to him from 
all parts of India. Of those early days it could not be said 
that the various dialects were so different from each other as 
to be mutually unintelligible. From whatever part of India 
they came these disciples could follow their teacher. But 
when these enthusiastic converts carried the message back 
with themselves, we can easily imagine them ardently pouring 
it forth to the masses in their own dialect with, probably, a 
reverent sprinkling of ‘* Magadhisms''. Thus the Teacher's 
message was carried throughout the length and breadth of 
India and also outside. Buddhism was now preached in all 
dialects. This situation continued for a long time till, under 
the compulsion of meeting powerful attacks {rom outside, the 
need was felt to commit the Lord's sayings to a systematic 
treatise form. We know those treatises and we know the 
language in which they are composed: and we also know 
that this could happen only long after the Buddha. 

Where did this literary activity take place? To answer 
this question the following remarks of Sir George Grierson 
would be much helpful. ** This (i. e. the Taksasila ) Univer- 
sity was famed in early Buddhist times. According to the 
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Jatakas it was the only great University in India. Numerous 
pupils went to it from Eastern India, from Magadha and 
Benares. The Buddha himself, as a Bodhisatta, studied 
there in several previous births. In many cases he went there 
in a former birth as one of the numerous sons of Brahmadatta, 
king of Benares, and in oth-r births he was even a professor 
there. In fact a perusal of the Jatakas shows that during the 
period in which they were composed Taksas’ila was considered 
to be the only place in India where a Buddhist could get 
a complete education. Finally, in Jataka 229, the Bodhisatta 
is represented as king of Taksasila.””’ 

In the light of this evidence it would not be enovgh 
to hold merely that the work of Buddhist writing most probably 
took place in some big centres of learning, but one would be 
justified to go further and presume that at least the great part 
of Buddhist Composition took place in and about Taxila. If 
this were so, it would be easy to understand and explain 
many things. If Pali, for example, is a mixed language, 
nothing could be more. expected than that the medium 
employed, in common and for purposes common, by writers 
hailing from different parts of India should be so. If Pali, as 
Sir George Grierson says (p. 123). is closely connected with 
Paigaci Prakyt, it could not be otherwise, as the country round 
about Taksasila was the home of these Paisaci dialects. If 
Pali (literary ) again differs from other Prakrts in being more 
archaic we can imagine that band of Pali writers thinking hard 
and keen on introducing archaisms and ‘‘ Magadhisms"’ to 
give their works a halo of sanctity. Anyway Pali, as we find 
it, cannot represent any particular Prakrt nor can it claim a 
direct descent from Magadhi. At best Pali represents an 
artificial literary type, hence the laxity. Unlike Classical 
Sanskrit, however, Pali is based on the spoken type. 

Lastly, we can also say why the language was called 
Pali. It seems more than probable that on the ‘continent of 

4, Ibid, p. 123. - 
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India proper no literary work was undertaken in connection 
with Buddhism. It was in places like Taksasila and Ceylon 
that the Buddhist writings were composed. If the legend of 
Kaniska and Asvaghosa has any historical value, then it might 
be added that the north-west of India long continued to be 
the home of Buddhist influence and literature. Anyhow, it 
would not be wrong to assume that Pali literature originated 
outside the pale of Vedic (i. e. non-Buddhist) Aryans, i. e. in 
the neighbourhood of the sub-continent of India. In that case 
Pali would be, quite naturally, a neighbouring dialect. Most 
probably it was so. The word Pali is not to be derived from 
Prakrta through pakata, paada and then by a change of d into 
| to paala or pili. If the above suggestion were to hold ground 
the word pili would g0 back to Skt. pra leya or praleyaka mean- 
ing ‘a neighbour, neighbourhood, frontier’ etc. But tempting 
as it is, it would be better, with the present evidence, to accept 
it us a tentative suggestion. 


Epitome 


This brings us to the close of our brief survey. From 
their home in Persia in the middle of the second millennium 
B.C., we followed these sturdy races of north-west Europe 
over Afghanistan and then into India across the Pamirs, the 
Hind Kush and the Kabul valley. It was in Persia that the 
tribes took for themselves the famous title of Aryans. In 
India, as Indo-Aryans, they spread south, east and south- 
west; and within a thousand years they stretched their sway 
over the continent of India. Removed from each other by time 
and distance, the early tribes had now established themselves 
as so many petty principalities speaking as many dialects. 
Necessary, though difficult, as it is, the probable course of their 
expansion in and over India has been discussed above. With 
all these facts in our mind, we would now turn to another im- 
portant side of our thesis, viz. the internal development of 
the languages and dialects of these early invaders of India. 


PART IV 
MODERN INDO-ARYAN DIALECTS 
41. Indo-Aryan Phonology 


In the foregoing sections we have attempted to trace the 
speakers of the Indo-Aryan languages to their original home: 
and incidentally the probable route and development of the 
migration was suggested. The importance of such a review in 
the study of the Indo-Aryan languages cannot be better 
emphasised than by an illustration. The waters of the Ganges 
are believed to be holy and, suppose, we want to study them. 
If we know the source of the Ganges and the parts of India 
over which the Ganges has flowed, it would be much easier 
for us to analyse, understand and explain its waters. What 
we cannot understand from the place where we stand, we 
might be able to explain with reference to another plain. 
What we cannot see from the soil might be more clear from 
the source. Likewise the development of the Vedic languages 
over the continent of India could be analysed with less 
inaccuracy and more reason if we could call to aid the 
historical data. The truth of the statement would be more 
evident when we turn to the analytical study of the Indo. 
Aryan languages, their phonology and morphology. 


The Vedic Sound-System 


From the purely phonetic point of view it might be said 
that there has been practically no change from the early days 
to the present. In the face of irrecognisable changes in sounds 
and within the body of sound-groups such a statement might 
appear startling. It only means, however, that though sounds 
etc. have changed the sound-system remains essentially the 
same. Vowels and consonants are the same; but they are 
not the same vowels and the same consonants of the carly 
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days; on the other hand, the later ones are evolved from 
peculiar causes and particular positions. 

It has been explained above that the original 1. E. had 
the vowels *e, *o, *a, (short or long ) and *?, was more rich 
in sonants ( consonants and vowels ) and stops, while there 
was only one sibilant. The Vedic, too, has vowels é, 6, a, i, 
u, r (short or long ), a double development of the L. E. velars 
viz. as gutturals and as palatals, as well as the labial and 
dental stops, three sibilants and, what is more, a new class of 
cerebrals. The sonants and the liquids, too, are retained. 
Though the sound--system of the Vedic is practically the same 
as that of the original I. E., we shall now see if the particular 
sounds themselves have been retained. 


; 42. The Vedic Vowels 
‘Sanskrit a 


(1). The 1. E. *e, *o and *a are confused in Sanskrit 


with the result that all these three original vowels become a. 


Examples 


*e 


Skt. sacate, Lat. seguitur, Lith. Sedu’. 
Skt. hdrah, Gk. theros <*gwheros. _ 
Skt. catvarah, Gk. tettires <*kWetwires. 
*o 
Skt. —as (nom. sing. term.), Gk. —os, Lat. — os. 
Skt. katarah, Gk. poteros. 
Skt. ghandh, Gk. phonés, *g~hono— 
*q 
Skt. apa,. Gk. apo, Lat. ab. 
Skt. ajimi, Gk. ago. 
Skt. anti, Gk. anti, Lat. ante. 
(2) Besides *e and *o 1. E. had an indetermmate *A° 
‘(See Meillet. p. 74). This *° might be the unaccented 
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*e or *o, In Sanskrit, it becomes a in all cases except before 
r and | where it becomes i or u. 
#yora—, Skt. pati-(tah). 7 7 
(3) The I. E. sonant vowels *n and *m .become a in 
Sanskrit ; e. g. 
Skt. a-jfatah, Lat. ignotus (*in-gndtus). 
Skt. matéh, Gk. — matis, *mntos. 
Skt. gatih, *gwmte— 
Skt. s‘atam, *k'mtém. 
Skt. das’a, Lat. decem, *deh’m etc. 
Sanskrit 2 
(1) As in the case of a, Sanskrit has confused! 
*é, *G and “@ into one @. e. g. 
*6; *gwen, Skt. jini, cf. Eng. queen. 
*mé,: Skt. m@ (neg. prohibitive), Gk. and Lat. mé. 
*6: Skt. dinam, Lat. donum: 
Skt, gam, Gk. ban, *gwam—; 
*a : Skt. bhrata, Gk. phrater: 
Skt. mata, Lat. matér. 
(2) Sonant vowels *n and *m before *? give us a long 
a in Sanskrit. e. g. 
#g'ne—, Skt. ja-tah etc. 
Skt. i and u:— 


(1) The sonants *y and *v between two consonants 
become */ and *u. (See Meillet. p. 89, as to all the conditions 
under which these sonants become vowels.) Skt. i and u go 
back to these *i and *u.  e. g. 

Skt. disté—, Lat. dictus. 

Skt. idam, Lat.idem, Goth. ita. 

Skt. s‘anéh, Gk. kunés. 

Skt. s’raté, Gk. dlutés. 

Skt. yugam, Lat. jugum. 

(2) Skt. i and u go back sometimes to *y? and *w? 
respectively. When, however, the sonants *y and *# are 
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treated as vowels before *?, the resulting i and uy are long _m 
Skt. e. go 

*hwr Oya—, Skt. kri-ta. 

* bwrya, Skt. *hri-na-ti, but the i is lengthened on the 
analogy of forms like krita where the long 7 is quite regular. 

*ow?, Skt. pu—na-ti. 
but *p°w?, Skt pii-ta’-ete. 

Skt. ec and o:— 

Sanskrit has e and o which are always long. These have 
nothing to do with *e and *o, short or long, as we saw the latter 
confused into one sound in Sanskrit. On the other hand, Sans. 
krit long e and o go back, in the first instance, to Indo-Iranian 
diphthongs *ai and *au respectively; these latter represent the 
original 1 E. *ei, *oi, *ai, and *eu, *ou, *au respectively as *e. 
%o, *a, become a in the Indo-Iranian. Therefore, 

Skt. @ represents I. E. *ez, *oi, or *ai. 

Skt. 6 represents I. E. *eu, *oa, or *au. 


Examples: 

Skt. @ti, Gk. eisi, Lat. it. 

Skt. véda, Gk. (w)oide, Goth. wait, O. Eng. wit. 

Skt. éthas, Gk. aiths, Lat. aedes. | 

Skt. dévah, Lat. deus (old *deiuos). 

Skt. bédhati, Gk. peuthetai. 

Skt. récah, Gk. leukos. 

Skt. Sjman, Lat, augmen. 

Skt. jujisa, *g’eg'ouse. etc. 

Skt. ai (8) and au (sit). 

Besides *ei, *eu, etc., 1. E. seems to have had correspond- 
ing diphthongs with the first element long. These *ai, *ai, 
*ai and *éu, *éu, *au became *Zi and *ai respectively in the 
Indo-Iranian stage and then ai and au in Sanskrit. ¢. g. 

*ai, Skt. raih, 

* *gu, Skt. dyauh. 

.  ° “Gg, Vedic duvau or duvi etc. 
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43. Vedic Consonants 


Dentals and labials in Sanskrit represent the correspond. 
ing original dental and labial stops of the I. E. e. g. 
* 
Skt. tanuh, Lat. tenuis. 
Skt. trayah, Gk. treiz, Lat. trés. 
Skt. pat@mi, Gk. petimai, Lat. peta. 
*d 
Skt. admah, Gk. démos, Lat. domus. 
Skt. p@dam, Gk. poda, Lat. pedem. 
*dh 
Skt. dharsimi, Gk. thaérsos, cf. Eng. dare. 
Skt. madhu, cf. Eng. mead. 
*p 
Skt. pra, Gk. pro, Lat. pro— 
Skt. api, Gk. epi. 
*5 


Skt. pibami, Lat. biba. 
*bh 
Skt. bhard@mi, Lat. ferd; Skt. nabhah, Lat. nebula ete, 
Sanskrit Gutturals and Palatals 


These two classes of stops are considered together as San- 

skrit shows a peculiar treatment of the original [. E. velars. 
” As mentioned before, I. E. had the velars *hw, *gw and *gwh. 
The -w- sound has been preserved in some [. E. languages 
while in some others they have become pure gutturals. But 
their treatment in Sanskrit has been affected by the following 
vowel. Before palatal vowels *kw, *gw and *gwh become 
¢,j and f in Sanskrit while in all other cases they become 
Pure guttura's.  e. g. 
*kw> Skt. k 
Ske. rdkdh, Gk. leakos, Lat. lucem. 
Skt. kRatarah, Gk. poteros. 
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*kw> Skt. c 

Skt. cid, Lat. quid. 

Skt. riréca, Gk. leloipe. 
*iw> Skt. g 

Skt. guru-h, Gk. barus, Lat. gravis. 

Skt. gatih, Gk. bais. 
*gw> Skt. j 

Skt. jivah, Gk. bios. 
*awh> Skt. gh 

Skt. ghnanti, Gk. épepho'n. 

Skt. ghanéh, Gk. phonés. 
*gwh> Skt. A 

Skt. hanti, Gk. theino. 

Skt. harmya, Gk. thermas etc. 

So far nothing has been said about Sanskrit unvoiced 
aspirates like kh, ch, th and ph, as these sounds are not dis- 
tinguished from the corresponding un-aspirates in any I. E, 
languages. As illustrated in Part II, even in Sanskrit, which 
is alone in this distinction, they are very rare. 

44, Sanskrit Nasals 

Of the five nasal st>»ps in Sanskrit m and n go back to 
I, E, (consonantal) sonants *m and *n. e. g. 

Skt. niman, Lat. nimen. etc. 

The other three viz., a fi and are mere positional de- 
velopments of n. They never occur at the beginning of a 
word in Sanskrit. n before gutturals becomes n, before 
palatals # and x before cerebrals. 


45. Sanskrit Sibilants 
Sanskrit has three sibilants vis., s, s’ and s. Of these s’ is 
the development of the original I. E. palatal stop &’. e. + fe 
Skt. sv, Gk. kuon, Lat. canis. 
Skt. ves'ah, Gk. oikos, Lat. vicus, etc. 
Sanskrit s and s go back to I. E. *s, the only‘sibilant in that 
dialect. After &, r. i and u this *s becomes ¢ in Sanskrit. e. g. 


CEREBRALS | 


Skt. trsyati, Gk. tersomai. 
Skt. uksan, Eng. ox (*oks). 
Skt. snasd, Gk, nuos ete. 


46. y, v, rand / in Sanskrit 


#»,.*w, *r and */, as sonants, are both vowels and con- 
sonants in the original I. E. dialect. In Sanskrit, however, 
y and v are the descendants of consonantal sonants *y 
and *w, e. g. 

Skt. yakrt, Lat. iecur. 

Skt. madhyah, Lat. medtus. 

Skt. vis’—, Lat. aicus. 

Skt. sravati, Lith. srava etc. 

Similarly I. E. *r becomes r in Sanskrit while */ becomes 
either r or 1. (In Vedic, however, */>r alone as Vedic is 
a r-dialect while Classical Sanskrit is an I-dialect ). e. g. 

Skt. radhira—, Lat. ruber, Gk, eruthros. 

Vedic rehmi (Clas. lehmi), Lat. linquo, Gk. leigs. etc. 


47. Cerebrals 


Thus we find that though sounds have undergone change 
owing to position, accent ete., the capacity of the Indo- 
Europeans in pronunciation was limited inasmuch as the same 
sound-system has been preserved. It is more owing to this 
fact that the presence of a new class of sounds—the cere- 
brals—in Sanskrit is not only surprising but extremely in. 
teresting. ‘' The oldest form of Indo-Aryan, the language of 
the Rigveda, is distinguished from the oldest form of Iranian, 
the language of the Avesta, chiefly by the presence of a 
second series of dental letters, the so-called  cerebrals. 
These play an increasingly important part in the development 
of Indo-Aryan in its subsequent phases. They are foreign 
to Indo-European language generally, and they are charac- 
teristic of Dravidian. We may conclude, then, that the 


S. 1A. L. 6 
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earlier forms of speech, by which Indo-European was modi- 
fied in the various stages of its progress from the North-West 

were predominantly Dravidian.’' An explanation was 
suggested above ( Section 29 ) that in Sanskrit cerebrals were 
not new or imported as they appeared only in certain positions. 
But when we find that these cerebrals “‘play an increasingly 
important part in the development of Indo-Aryan in its subse- 
quent phases,” the above explanation seems to us only a 
partial, though not an improbable, one. Where, for example, 
could be found an explanation for the fact that as we come 
down from Sanskrit to the various Prakrts as well as to the 
modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars the cerebrals not only be- 
come more frequent but occur in all positions ? The Dravidian 
‘** Substratum-Theory "appears more reasonable as_ the 
various Prakrts essentially represent forms of dialects spoken 
at one time. The tongue of the non-Aryans must have had 

as it does have even to-day, these cerebral sounds with more 
frequency and freedom. Perhaps the Vedic Aryans were 
conscious of this fact when they referred to the Dasyus as 
** mpdhra-vacah "" i.e. speaking harsh or broken words. But 
they could no more prevent the intrusion of these ‘‘ hard ”’ 
sounds into their own spoken dialects. The waves of the 
interflow of thought, art, and business between Aryans and 
non-Aryans rushed fast and strong, and King Canute stood 
mere watching. There is nothing strange in such a pheno- 
menon. The modern speakers of Dravidian dialects use and 
utilise the aspirated stops under the influence of Sanskrit, 
though the pure (i.e. original ) Dravidian has not a single 
aspirated stop in its phonology. Similarly, modern Indians 
import without an inconvenience or hesitation the sound f 
under the influence of English, in the place of genuine pf. 


1. C.H.1. Vol. 1. p. 49. 
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Pali and Prakrt Sound-System 


48. Vowels 


From Vedic to’Pali and Prakrt stage, speaking broadly, 
the vowel-changes cannot be said to be sudden or startling. 
Most of them are understandable from the point of view of a 
speaker's convenience. Vowels by themselves, such as we have 
seen in Sanskrit, offer no difficulty for pronunciation. Some- 
times, however, we meet with changes due to the position of the 
vowel or the place of the accent in the body of a word. The 
two vowels x, | are universally abandoned in this stage. Even 
now we are not sure of the exact way in which r and | were 
pronounced in Sanskrit. That there were more than one ways 
can be safely asserted from the different developments of 
y and |. 

It would be better if we keep before us a passage in 
illustration as we are dealing with the vowel system ( and the 
sound-system in general) of Pali and the Prakrts. The 
following is Rock Edict IT] (Girnar version) of King Asoka.’ 

wart fea frazedt wat waqare 1 greaatafufata Rat ge 
areata aaa fafae aa get a age aatias 4 gag dag 
arag sqaar farang canara serra gare ware aa aay 
& amra | araft fraft 3 qaent fanaa amore 
Qry aa wat ary wattal arearqat amaresat arg aftar ft 
ae srafgeata moray Egat saesTtaT | 
Translation :— 

King Piyadasi, the Beloved unto Gods, says thus: 
‘* Twelve years have passed since | was crowned. All over 
I have conquered and now commanded Land-Measurers, 
Revenue Officers and judges? to go on tour every five 
years for this purpose viz. to give instruction in Dhamma as 

1. From Dr. Wolner’s edition. 


2. These words have been interpreted according to Prof, 
D. R. Bhandarkar in his * Asoka, " 
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well as for other purposes. Attendance on (one’s) mother 
and father is good as well as on friends, acquaintances and 
relations ; gifts unto Brahmins and Mendicants is good; it is 
good not to injure living beings ; and good as well is economy 
in expense and furniture ; and the Council will command the 
Revenue Officers $2 levy (taxes ? ) according to the spirit 
and the letter ( of this command ).” 

In the first place, the vowel-system, on the whole, 
appears to be nearly the same, viz., a, i, u ( short or long ), e 
and o. ‘Though such be the case, we might notice that 
everywhere these vowels are not the direct developments of 
earlier corresponding Sanskrit vowels. 


Short Vowels 


(1) In Pali and the Prakrts, Sanskrit @, i and u are 
retained as short vowels. e. g. 


Skt. vadhih, Pali. vadhi, Pkt. vahii. 

Skt. agni -, Pali. and Pkt. aggi. 

Skt. artha -, Pali. and Pkt. attha. 

Skt. priya -, Pali. and Pkt. piya. 

Skt. ruksa - atree, Pali. and Pkt. rukkho. 
Skt. mukham, Pali. mukham, Pkt. muham etc. 


(2) In Pali and the Prakrts Sanskrit vowels in a close 


syllable (i. e. in front of a consonantal group), if onginally 
long, become short. e.g. 


Skt. vanta, Pali. vanta. 
Skt. Rastha, Pkt. kattha. 
Skt. des’antare, Pkt. desantare. 
Skt. Adntadra, Pali. kanétara. 
Skt. miatram, Pali. mattam. 


‘In this connexion mention should be made that Pali and 
the Prakyts have developed two short vowels new to Sanskrit, 
short @ and short 5. In Sanskrit e and o are always long. But 
the tendency of shortening long vowels in close syllables has 
affected these two Sanskrit vowels with the result that there 
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are short é and short 5 in Pali and the Prakrts. Like Skt. e 
and o, Sanskrit ai and au and aya and ava ( which become e 
and @ respectively in these languages ) have undergone the 
same development under similar circumstances. Further we 
find this tendency affecting cases where the long vowel is 
followed only by a single consonant : in this latter instance, 
though the long vowel is shortened the following consonant 
is doubled to retain the quantity of the syllable. e. g. 


Skt. éka, Pali. and Pkt. ékha. 

Skt. évam, Pali. évvam, Pkt. jévoam. 
Skt. maitra -, Pali. méita. 
Skt. avakram-. Pali okkam. 

Skt. sayy, Pali. and Pkt. séjja. 

Skt. ds carya, Pkt. acchera. 

Skt. pinda, Pkt. pénda. 

Skt. nidra, Pkt. nédda. etc. 


Sometimes é and 6 are shortened to ¢ and u PEsRecHvcay: 
e.g. Skt. pramida, Pali. pamujja. 

(3) In the final position original long eames are 
usually shortened. ce. g. in the passage from the Asokan 
Inscriptions quoted above we have 

devanam, Skt. devandm. 

gananiyam, Skt. ganandyam. 

Similarly unaccented long vowels are shortened, e. ‘g. in 
the same passage we have nama, Skt. ndma, “ indeed ”’. 

(4) In Pali sometimes we meet with cases oihees an 
original long vowel followed by a consonantal group is 
shortened due to svarabhakti. e. g. 


Skt. tiksna, Pali. tikhina. 

Skt. dvdram, Pali. dualam. 

Skt. stri, Pali. itthia. 

Skt. Alanta - Pali and Pkt. Ailanto. 


(5) She pisipepessented by a or i (and un). This 
change is old enough and we observe it as early as the Rig- 
veda. Thus a word like avata was probably an earlier aorta; 
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vikata is side by side with vikrta. Yaska, who has observed 
this phenomenon, gives instances like (1) hutasya and 
krtasya ( V~24 ), ( 2) derives isira from the root rs ( 1V-7 ) 
and (3) explains the word sus'ipra from srpra (srpra-s’abdena 
vydkhyatam. VI-17 ). 

In later times we can detect two tendencies developing 
into two distinct groups. In the first group r is changed to a 
and in the second toi oru. To the first group belong Pali 
( generally ), the Girnar Inscriptions of Asoka and the Maha- 
rastri and Ardha-Magadhi Prakrts. e. g. 


Skt. krta, Pali. kata. 

Skt. mrta, Pali. mata. 

Skt. mrgc, Gir. Inscrip. maga. 

Skt. drdha, Gir. Inscnp. dadha. 

Skt. Ardaya, M. Pkt. haa, A.M. hadakka. etc. 


To the second group belong the Asokan Inscriptions of 
the East and North-West and the Sauraseni and Magadh 
Prakyts, e.g. 


Skt. krta, ( Asokan ) ita, Saur, kida. 
Skt. mrta, ( Asokan ) mita, Saur. muda. 
Sku. srgala, Med. siala. etc. 

Long Vowels 


Except when standing at the end of a word or in a_ close 
or unaccented syllable, Sanskrit long vowels are retained in 


Pali and the Prakrts.  e. g. 


Skt. ala, Pali and Pkt. kala. 

Skt. mata, Pali and Pkt. mata. 

Skt. prahina. Pali. pahina. 

Skt. ksiram, Pali and Pkt. kAiram. 

Skt. mila, Pali and Pkt. mila or mila. 


Skt. vadhii (see above). 

Sometimes Skt. long iis represented by short i. The 
reason seems to be that the difference between i and 7 is not 
the same as between a and @, the quantity of long i not being. 
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as much as that of longa. e¢. g. Ski. hifakam, Pkt. kida(k)a;: 
Skt. paniya, Pkt. pinia etc. Skt. long é and long é (with 
the exceptions mentioned above) are retained. ee. g. 


Skt. dés‘a, Pali and Pkt. désa. 
Skt. déva, Pali and Pkt. dévo. 
Skt. ghitaka, Pali. ghotaka, Pkt. ghoda(k)a 


etc. 

It was shown above that, in these dialects,i and u_ re- 

presented the short forms of long @ and long 6. The con- 

verse holds true as well: é and 6 are the long forms of i and 
u respectively. e. g. 


Skt. nida, Pkt. nédam. 

Skt. Aidrs’a, Pkt. Rérisa. 

Skt. tunda, Pki. tonda. 

Skt. puskara, Pkt. pokkhara. etc. 


In Pali and the Prakrts long @ and @ go back to Skt 
diphthongs ai (and also aya) and au (and also ava) respec- 


tively. e.g. 
Skt tailam, Pkt. tellam. 
Skt. pautra, Pkt. potta. 
Skt. saavarna, Pkt. so(v)anna. 
Skt. paralaukika, ( Gir. Inserip.) para-liktka. 
Skt. vart-aya -, Pali and Pkt. vattédi. 


Skt. ( pari-)-ava-data, Pali. pariyodata etc. 


Visarga 

By the time of Pali visarga has disappeared altogether 
and is not to be found in the Prakrts either. In the body of a 
word it is assimilated to the following stop while at the end of 
a word it is generalised to o ( short or long ) on the analogy of 
cases where final visarga in Sanskrit becomes o before a or 
voiced stops. e. 2. 

Skt. duhkham, Pali and Pkt. dukkham. 

Skt. panah, Pali and Pkt. puno. 

Skt. dévah, Pali and Pkt. dévo etc. 
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49. Vowel-Combinations 


In Sanskrit no two vowels come together without being 
combined. This, however, seems to be a later rule of 
grammar and it is doubtful if it represents an original state of 
affairs. In Rigveda, for example. instances can be found 
where not only the final vowel cf a word is not combined 
with the initial vowel of the following word but even in com- 
pounded forms ( which are, as the accents would show, only 


te wurd ) vowels come together without being combined. 
Ms, 


I'ndraévaruna médé asya mayi nah ( Vil-82.3 ); 

asmakam Indra-varuna bhéré-bharé 

piroyodha bhavatam krstybjasa (Vi 82, 9), 
where for the metre krstydjasa should be read as krsti-djasa; 
or, 

& vd rvdacah krétavé né yatam ( Vil~-48.1 ), 
where again for the metre the two words vo and arvacah must 
be read separately. In Bhagavad-gita, for example, we read 
buddhiyukti jahatiha ubhée sukrta-duskrte (\-50) where jahatiha 
and ubha are not combined. These are instances at a glance, but 
a regular study might reveal many mure frequent cases of the 
kind. Such a circumstance is impossible in Classical Sanskrit 
where there are regular rules governing the compulsory combi- 
nation of the vowels. Even in the body of a word, as in a 
compounded form, there was a vowel samdhi. In later works 
the artificiality of such a process is revealed by combinations 
resulting in sounds hard to pronounce. In Pali and the Pra- 
krts, on the other hand, final vowels of a word do not combine, 
as a rule, with the initial vowel of the following word. Thus 
in Girnar Rock Edict I we have, 

& wy aT org eead fram at we aed Ta : 
or to take a Prakrt passage, 
MT MIT SATS 8 TEST qa gay qreenarst sewcqrasy ary. 
wiaited ( Pratima-Na{aka of Bhasa, Act Vv). But within the 
body of a word, though we find instances to the contrary in 
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the Prakrt’passage quoted above, vowels coming together were 
sometimes combined. What Bhamaha says in case of con- 
sonants only can be applied as a general rule. The combina- 
tion or otherwise is governed not by any rule except the con: 
venience of the speaker. (cf. srqraquirars aftgerarea wa a Aaa 
PrakrtaPrakas‘a. 1-2.) In case there is a combination, two 
similar vowels usually give a long vowel. e. g. 

Pkt. andhara, Skt. andhakara where ~k- is elided. 

Pkt. sulahavaraho, Skt. sulabha + aparddha. 

All these combinations happen only in the interior of a 
word where, as the intervocalic stops disappear, two vowels 
come together. When dissimilar vowels come together 
ati>e, atu>o, at+i<i, r+a>riand soon. e. g. 


Pkt. sejja, Skt. s‘ayyi ( =s'aiyya ). 

Pkt. acchéra, Skt. as‘carya >*acchariya. 

Pkt. sundera, Skt. saundarya. 

Pkt. peranta, Skt. paryanta. 

Pkt. cotthi, Skt. caturthi. 

Pkt. mara, Skt. mayira. 

Pkt. dona, Skt. lavana. 

Pkt. mahissava, Skt. maha+utsava_ etc. 
Consonants 


50. General Features 


The ancient Indian grammarians generally held that con- 
sonants were dependent on vowels. In a sense this is true, 
The explosion of the consonant is more audible and _ stronger 
before a vowel. The vocalic basis of the syllable too main- 
tained by Indian grammarians' reveals the comparative 
weakness of consonants. This factor has affected to a great 
extent the development of old Sanskrit consonants. This 
development is three-fold and it mainly depends on the _posi- 
tion of the consonant in the sound-groups. Generally speaking 

{. De, Varma. Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarions, 
p. 56, 
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initial consonants have been retained in Pali and the Prakrts. 
In between vowels the consonant is not as strong as initially, 
Between two vowels the tendency of consonants is gradually 
to assimilate the characteristics of vowels. In Pali and the 
Prakrts we see only the beginnings of this tendency. The 
usual stages in this process are: (1) an un-voiced inter- 
vocalic stop is voiced, {2 ) a voiced one is changed to a y 
sound which is very weak and which the Indian grammarians 
have noticed as laghu-prayatna-tara-ya-kara, and lastly (3) 
it is entirely dropped. Such a tendency is visible even as 
early as the Vedic language. Thus side by side with a form 
grbhnati, we have grhnati, or for s'rnu-dhi we have s'rnu-hi 
where the aspiration is first lost. Similarly the first person 
plural termination mahi should be *madhé. The culmination, 
however, of this process can be found only in the Prakrts 
where the intervocalic stops have been reduced to their weak- 
est condition. The case of the final stops is more dectded- 
Even as early as the Rigveda Pratis’‘akhya final stops were 
supposed to undergo abhinidhana i.e. inarticulate pronunciation. 
The later Indian grammarians have also noticed the peculiar 
position of the final stops. They call them pidita, “implosive’' 
or ‘‘un-exploded, " to be more accurate. Moreover it is the 
general view of Indian grammarians that a consonant followed 
by a vowel, whether itself initial or intervocalic, will go with 
the succeeding vowel’. This means that the final consonant, 
though in this case it goes with the preceding vowel, has no 
vowel to fallow on which it could depend for its explosion or 
articulation. The fate of such a consonant is too apparent: it is 
entirely dropped. By the time of Pali and the Asokan [nscrip- 
tions final consonants have dropped out. Thus a word like 
vidyut becomes vijji, trims‘at becomes fisa and so on. Even 
in the Vedic language we have some such examples. The 
original ace. plar. of déva- was dévans but the final -s being 
in too weak a position dropped out leaving the form as év@n. 
1. Ibid. p. 61, : 
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51. Initial Stops 


(1) Generally speaking Sanskrit initial single consonants 
are retained in Pali and the Prakyts. Thus Sanskrit k-, g=, c- 
j-, t-, d=, p- and b- remain. e. g. 

Skt. karoti, Pali. karoti, Pkt. karedi. 

Skt. Aala—‘‘time’’, Asokan. Ralam. 

Skt. kamam, adv. ‘‘at will’, Asokan kamam. 


Skt. kokila, Pkt. 25(y)ila. 

Skt. gacchati, Pali. gacchati. Pkt. gacchedi 
Skt. galah, Pali and Pkt. galo. 

Skt. géha, Pali and Pkt. geha. 

Skt. ganand, cf. ‘‘Asokan’”” ganandyam above. 

Skt. cira-, Pali and Pkt. cars. 

Skt. calati, Pali. calati, Pkt. caledi. 
Skt. jamata, Pali and Pkt. jamada. 

Skt. janah, Pali. jana, Pkt. jano. 
Skt. pajica, Pali and Pkt. pajica. 

Skt. putrah, Pali and Pkt. putté. 

Skt. tadayati, Pali and Pkt. tadedi. 

Skt. dantah, Pali and Pkt. danta. 

Skt. bahu, Pali and Pkt. bahu-(ka). 
Skt. badhira, Pali and Pkt. bahir@, etc. 


(2) As for the aspirates it has been mentioned above 
that even in Sanskrit they are not frequent. Initially they are 
retained. e. g. 


Skt. khanati, Pali. khanati, Pkt. khanai. 
Skt. ghata-, Pali. ghato, Pkt. ghado, 
Skt. chardayati, Pali. chadaeti, Pkt. chaddeti. 
Skt. phalam, Pali and Pkt. phalam etc. 


Besides the original initial aspirates Pali and the Prakrts 
have initial aspirates where Sanskrit has either a consonantal 
group beginning with a sibilant or has an initial &s. Initial 
consonantal groups are generally assimilated to one sound. 
When, however, a sibilant is a member of the group, the 
other sound, if an un-aspirate, is aspirated and the sibilant is 
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assimilated to the latter. In Pali and the Prakrts the assimila- 
tion is complete. But in some of the Asokan Inscriptions, as 
in the Girnar version, the group sibilant + stop remains. e. g. 


Skt. skambhah, Pali and Pkt. khambha. 
Vedic spas’—. Pali and Pkt. phas-(-s’-). 
Skt. sthapayati, Pali and Pkt. thapedi. 

Skt. stiipah, Pali. thiipo, Asokan. thube. 
Skt. sthita, Pali and Pkt. thido. 


Sanskrit initial ks- gives an initial aspirate. But here the 
development is two-fold. In Pali and S’auraseni Prakyt Skt. 
ks~ becomes kh- while in Maharastri Prakyt it becomesich-. e.g. 

Skt. Asira, Pali. khira. 

Skt. Aséira, Pali khetta, but cf. Mod. Mar. set. 

There are some instances where Pali or the Prakrts do not 
appear to retain an initial aspirate. For example the Skt. word 
bhagini appears as bahin(or --n)-i. But this is only an apparent 
exception. Even in Sanskrit, by the side of bhagini, there 
must have been a form like *baghini. Both would go back 
to an original form *bhaghini but as Sanskrit usually does not 
retain more than one aspirate in the body of one and the same 
word, from *bhaghini there are two possible forms (1) bhagini 
and (2) *baghini; it is quite clear that the Pkt. bahini claims 
descent from the latter. Thus the general rule that the ini- 
tial aspirates are retained does not appear to have been vio- 
lated in the Pali and Prakrt stage. 

(3) There are, however, some instances where the pe- 
culiar position has affected this general rule. In discussing 
the Sanskrit phonology we saw how a following vowel could 
affect a velar sound. The same phenomenon obtains some- 
times in Pali and the Prakrts; an original guttural followed by 
a palatal vowel is itself palatalised. e.g. 

Skt. tisth, Pali and Pkt. cittha. 

Skt. kirata, M. Pkt. cilda. etc. | 

(4) There are also some enclitic words. A word, for 
example, like Skt. f@vad becomes dadva in Prakrit; again 
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Skt. bhavati becomes Aodi in Prakyt; Skt. api> Pkt. vi; and 
similarly Skt. khala, adv. ‘indeed,’ becomes Rkhu in Pali and 
the Prakrts. They are not so much exceptions to the gencral 
rule as regular developments of irregular conditions. These are 
the oft-used words and, as said in Part I, the more a word is 
used the less powerful it gets: 7. e. the speaker is not as parti- 
cular or as careful in pronouncing these as in other words. 


(5) Of the five nasal stops nA, fi and n do not at all 
appear initially in Sanskrit. They are not independent as n 
and m which latter occur in all positions. Initially they are 
retained like other stops. Only in literary Prakyts and Jain 


works initial n- occurs as n- + initial m—, however, is un- 
changed. e. 9. ; 
Skt. ni-pat-, Pali. ni-pan-na. 
Skt. nis‘ayati, Pali. naseti, Pkt. xasei. 
Skt. niipura-, Pkt. neura. 
Skt. mukha -, Pali and Pkt. mukha or muha. 
Skt. mantrayati, Pali. mantreti, Pkt. mantedi etc. 


(6) Just as initial n- appears as n- in literary Prakits, 
initial t= and d- appear cerebralised occasionally even as 
early as in Pali. Thus Skt. uas‘ati becontes dasati in Pali, 
Skt. dahati is both dahati and dahati. In the Prakrts, too, 
cerebralisation in the case of initial ¢ and d becomes more 
frequent. It has been suggested as an explanation for such 
sporadic cases of cerebralisation that in the Pre-Sanskrit there 
was a tendency for back sounds. Or secondly, such words 
might have been borrowed from dialects where cerebralisation 
was usual, or the tendency to cerebralise itself might have 
been influenced by the Dravidian languages. 


(7) Like the stops the semi-vowels y, v, r and/ are 
also, as a rule, maintained initially. In the case of initial y- 
and v-, however, some peculiarity should ke observed. 
This peculiarity was noticed by the Pratisakhyas. Thus 
Dr. Varma quotes from Yajnavalkya S'‘iksa ; 
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TATE SF Tea AaTANTY @ 
wm: wag gfe Rat GT ay a SETH 
‘‘y should be pronounced as j in the beginning of a 
hemistich, in the beginning of a word, in a consonant greup, 
or after an avagraha; otherwise it was to be pronounced 
as y. | 
Thus in some Prakrts we find initial Sanskrit y— re- 
presented as j. The same is the case with v_ which 
initially being considered as heavy' appears sometimes as 
b. Initial rand? are maintained, though in the Magadh 
Prakyt and the Kalsi, Dhauli and Jaugada Rock Edicts of 


Asoka initial r appears as]. e. g. 


Skt. riipa-, Pkt. riva, Asokan. (K.D.J.) lupani. 
Skt. raja, Pkt. and Pali. raja or raa, Asokan. laja. 
Skt. loka-, Pali. loks, Pkt. loa. 

Skt. yavat, Pkt. java. 

Skt. yantra-, Pkt. janto. 

Skt. vanam, Pkt. vanam. 

Skt. vatah, Pali and Pkt. vads, etc. 


(8) Sibilants: Sanskrit, as we have seen above, had 
three sibilants. The history of their development in the later 
dialects is one of simplification, so to say. The three Sanskrit 
sibilants, vis. s, s and s are all merged into one in Pali and 
ithe Prakit dialects. Pali has retained only dental s; the 
Westem Prakyts also have only one sibilant viz. dental s, 
while the eastern Prakrts have merged all the three into a 
palatal s.. In the Asokan Inscriptions too three different 
developments are discernible. The Inscriptions of Magadha 
have only a dental s, those at Girnar have both s and s‘ while 
in the North-West versions all three, vig. s,s) and $, occur. 
Though this is the situation in broad out-lines the free inter- 
borrowing which is apparent makes it only more confused. 
The following examples, therefore, should not be understood 
as enunciating a hard and fast rule or classification. 

1. Op. cit. p. 126. 
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Skt. sakala, Mad. Pkt. s‘aala. 
Skt. saundarya, M. Pkt. sundera. 
Skt. sabdapaya-, M. Pkt. sadadavedi. 


Skt. s‘itala, S’. Pkt. sidala-. 

Skt. sasti, Pkt saithi. cf. modern sath. 
Skt. s'akya-. Girnar. sakam, Shah. s‘ako. 
Skt. s‘ravaniya, Pali. savaniya 

Skt. s‘alin-(paddy-field), Pali. salina, fine rice. 
Skt. sarthavaha, Pali. satthavahd etc. 


(9) Consonant-groups: Even in Sanskrit the choice 
of the members of a consonantal group at the beginning 
of a word is limited. Thus we do not have groups like ki—, 
tp—, pk—, bd—, etc. at the beginning where both the mem. 
bers are stops. The only groups possible in this position 
are those wherein one member is a semi-vowel like y, v, r, 
l or a fricative like s’, sors. The reason is obvious. When 
a semi-vowel or a fricative is in combination with a stop 
the explosion of the latter is easier than if it were combined 
with another. Thus initially we can have only groups 
like kr—, ty—, pr—, gy—, etc. The four semi-vowels, by 
the very nature of their articulation, are further prevented 
from being the first member of a consonantal group. The frica- 
tives, on the other hand, being continuants and stronger in arti- 
culation than y, v, r or /, could be a first member in such a 
position. There are initial sk—, st-—, s'c— etc. but not lk—, 
rc—, etc. 

The development of these initial consonant groups can 
be reviewed under two heads: (a) when the stop is the first 
member and (b) when s (i. e. a sibilant generally) is the first 
member. 

(a) When the stop is the first member the usual treat- 
ment in Pali and the Prakrts is to assimilate the following 
sound to the stop. e. g. 

Skt. pras anta, Pali and Pkt. pasanto. 

Skt. prajia, Pali and Pkt. pana. 
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Skt. Aram yati, Pali. hameti, Pkt. hamedi. 
Skt. trini, Pkt. tinni. 

Skt. grama-, Pali and Pkt. gama. 

Skt. draksyati, Pkt. dekkadi, etc. 


Sometimes the consonantal group is simplified by means of 
svarabhakti. e. 8. 


Skt. &les‘a, Pali and Pkt. Rileso. 
Skt. Alanta-, Pali. kilanto. 
Skt. dvadram, Pali. dualam, ete. 


Sometimes when y is the second member, in a group like 
ky and more especially in ty-, dy~, dhy-, the following y 
palatalises the preceding stop. e.g. 

Skt. tyajati, Pkt. (c)eajedi 

Skt. dAya, Asokan. jhapayitaviye ‘to be burt’ etc. 
Similarly the group dental+v has a two-fold development, 
one, where v is assimilated to the dental, and the other where 
the dental, assimilated to v, gives a labial. In the Girnar 
Inscriptions of Asoka the group dental + v changes to dental 
+ a corresponding labial. e. g. 

Skt. dvddas'a, Girnar. dbadasa. 
Lastly might be noted the group stop + nasal where the stop is 
assimilated to the latter. e. g. 

Skt. jaati : Pali, Asokan and Pkt. ati. 
The group ks has been noted above. 

(b) In the group sibilant+stop it has been already 
suggested that the sibilant is assimilated to the stop and that 
the latter, in the meanwhile, if an un-aspirate, is aspirated. The 
group sibilant + nasal is usually simplified by soarabhabti. e. g. 


Skt. sndha, Pkt. sineho. 
Skt. snusa, Pali. sunisa. 
Skt. smarati, Pkt. sumaredi, etc. 


Otherwise in such groups the sibilant is usually assimilated to 
the following sound. e. g. 

Skt. sve-, cf. Pali. santako~ ‘‘one's own.” 

Skt. s’ravaniya, Pali. savaniya. 
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Skt. s'loka-, Pali. soko. 
Skt. s'ramanaka, Asokan. samana. 
Skt. s'ru, Pkt. sunedi. ete. 


52. Inter-vocalic Stops 


(1) The story of these intervocalic stops was bnefly and 
broadly narrated in the last section. Though they are weaker 
than the initial stops and the tendency for them is to get 
weaker and weaker, in Pali an@ the Asokan dialects, they are 
still retained. It is in the Prakrts, however, that this tendency 
is carried through its various stages to the ultimate end. 
Maharastri Prakrt represents the last stage where all inter- 
vocalic stops have disappeared. In other Prakrts the unvoiced 
stops are only voiced. Thus ~2-, -t— and -p- become ~g-, 
~d- and -b- respectively. e. g. 


Skt. hakila, Pkt. Rogila and koila. 

Skt. slici, Pali. sici, Pkt. sii. 

Skt. dgata-, Pali. a@gato, Pkt. dgado and dao. 
Skt. mati, Pali. mati, Pkt. madi and mai. 
Skt. pipisa, Pali. pipasa7, Pkt. pivasa. 

Skt. prdpayati, Pali. papeti, Pkt. pivedi. 


It should be noted that an intervocalic -p- is first voiced 
and then this -b- is further weakened to <-v-. 

(2) Intervocalic voiced stops too are retained in Pali and 
the Asokan dialects, while the Prakrts represent them in all 
their stages. Before a voiced stop disappeared it passed 
through a stage where it was a weak y, noted by the gram- 
marian Hemacandra, as the laghu~prayatna—tara-yakara. e. g. 


Skt. s‘ata-, Pkt. sada, saya and saa. 

Skt. ypugam, Pkt. juam 

Skt. raja, Pkt. raa. 

Skt. bijam, Pkt. biyam, biam. 

Skt. parimita, Pali. parimata. 

Skt. khida-, Asokan. khadigati ‘is eaten,” 
Skt. nagara-, Asokan. nagala ete. 


S.LA.L.7 
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In the cerebral series though the unvoiced are voiced in- 
between vowels, they are rarely dropped. e. g. 

Skt. katu — ka, Pali. katuka, Pkt. Radua. 

Skt. s’akatika, Pkt. sagadia. etc. 

The intervocalic -d- is represented in certain cases by -|- 
in Pali while it is retained as -d- in the Prakrts. This dif- 
ference appears to go back to the Vedic dialect which is a 
l- dialect, i. e. where for d and dh we have! and lha. e. g. 

Skt. pidayati, Pkt. pidetf®but Pali. pileti, cf. Vedic pipile 

Skt. nida, Vedic. nila-~, Pali. nila 

Skt. drdha, Pkt. dadha: Vedic. drlha, Pali. 

dulho etc. 


(3) The intervocalic aspirates, both voiced and unvoiced, 
while retained by Pali have lost entirely their occlusion in 
all the Prakrts and are changed to simple -A-. e. g. 


Skt. mukha-. Pali. mukha-. Pkt. muha-, 
Ska. likhati-, Pali. likhati, Pkt. lihadi. 
Skt. megha-, Pali. mégho, Pkt. mého. 
Skt. labhate, Pali. labhadi, Pkt. la@hai. etc. 


The cerebral -th- and -dh-, however, both remain as 
-dh-. There are some instances where Skt. intervocahie -th- 
is cerebralised to ~dA~ as in 

Skt. prathama-, Pkt. padhumo. 

Skt. s‘ithila-, Pkt. sadhilo. ete. 

In the first instance, as we shall see in connexion with the 
group r+ dental, the cerebralisation is not hard to understand. 
For the second and similar cases it has been suggested that 
originally by the side of a word like s‘ithila there must have 
been a form like *s’rthila from a root like s’rath- and that 
the influence of r tended to cerebralise the dental. This ex- 


plains many cases of sporadic cerebralisation. 

(4) OF the five nasals n, # offer no difficulty as they 
have: been already shown not to be independent sounds. 
They appear only before guttural and palatal stops respective- 
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ly. Intervocalic -m~ and =n~ are usually retamed in Pali and 


the Prakrts.  e. g. 


Skt. grama-~, Pali and Pkt. gama. 
Skt. hima-, Pali and Pkt. himo. 
Skt. kdmam adv. ‘at will’’, Asokan. kamam. 
Skt. purdna~, Pali and Pkt. purano. 
Skt. bana-, Pali and Pkt. hano. 


Intervocalic ~n-, however, is changed to -n- in practically 
all the Prakyts. But in Pah arffl the Asokan dialects :t is 


retained unchanged. e. #. 


Skt. dhanam, Pali. dhanam, Pkt. dhanarn. 
Skt. manusya, Pali and Asokan. manusa. 
Skt. janah, Pali and Asokan, jané, Pkt. jané. 
Skt. dnayati, Pali. dneti, Pkt. dnei. ete. 

(5) Semi-vowels 
Intervocalic -y-, -r-, ~/-, and -v- are retained in Pali 


and the Asokan dialects. In the Prakrts -/- changes to ~/- 
where ~n- changes to~n-. In the case of -r-those dialects 
like the Magadhi which change r- to /- change the inter- 
vocalic -r- sometimes to -l-. In— between vowels -y- and 
v= were shown to be weaker sounds. This fact is illustrated 
by the Prakyts which entirely drop out ~y~ and -v~-, In some 
cases even in the Prakrts if ~y- and -v- occur in an accented 
syllable it appears that they are strengthened as occlusives- 
-j- and ~b- respectively. Sometimes intervocalic -v- passes 
through the stage of laghu-prayatna-tara-ya-kara. ¢. g. 


Skt. dyukta, Pkt autto. 

Skt. priyakara-, Pkt. piaara. 

Skt. da ya, Pali and Asokan. daya. 

Skt. divasa~, Pali. divaso, Pkt. di(y)aso. 

Skt. dévah, Pali. devo, Pkt. dé. 

Skt. valuka, Pkt. valua. 

Skt. phalam, Pali. phalam, Pkt. phalam. 

Skt. dvdram, Med. Pkt. dadlam, Asokan. duadla. 


Skt. girati, . Pkt. giledi etc. 
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But Skt. diyate, M. Pkt. dijjai. 

Skt. kalevara-, Pkt. kalebara. etc. 

In the root-sulfix ~aya~ of Sanskrit in Pali as well as in 
the Prakrts the —y- is lost but the resulting vowel is palata- 
lised. By analogy this change is carried to the ~y=- which 
belonged to the genuine root as in the case of Skt. ni-. Thus, 

Skt. dip-aya-ti, Pali. dapeti, Pkt. dape(d)i. 

Skt. nay~a-ti, Pali. (@)neti, Pkt. (@) ne(d)i. etc. 
(6) Sibilants : 

The intervocalic ~s-, -s’- and ~s- are not distinguished in 
Pali and the Prakrts from initial s-, s‘'-, and s-; i.e. their 
treatment is not different from when they are initial. Thus, in 
the first place, an intervocalic sibilant is retamed. In Pali and 
the Western Prakrts all the three are reduced to one dental S, 
in Asokan inscriptions of the east there is only one s while 
those at Girnar have s’ and s, the eastern Prakrts have only s’ 
and in the north-west all the three are distinguished. e.g. 


Skt. desah, Pali and Pkt. déso. 
Skt. isadisat, Pkt. isis. 
Skt. divasah, Pali. divaso, Pkt. di(y)aso. etc. 


Consonantal Groups 
(7) Double Consonants 


As regards the Sanskrit intervocalic double consonants two 
varieties can be distinguished, (1) the original double conso- 
nants and (2) consonants doubled due to samdhi or other 
external factors. Thus the difference between the double 
consonant in a word like Skt. kukhutah and that in a word 
like Skt. datta-, should be noted. In the second example the 
double ~if- is due to the external suffix -fa-.' This distine- 
tion seems to have affected in many cases the development of 
double sounds. Thus the view of the Vajasaneyi Pratis‘akhya 
that intervocalic double consonants should be pronounced as 

1. Dr. Varma. op. cit;'see chap. V on Doubling. 
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single cannot be accepted without questioning; it seems to 
contain partial truth. When dealing with the intervocalic 
double consonants and their development in the modern Indo- 
Aryan languages we shall point out instances which appear to 
show that intervocalic original double consonants (and only 
those ) were pronounced as single consonants. 

As for the nature of the double consonants it was suggest- 
ed in Part II that they were only long consonants. It is for 
this reason that the development of the intervocalic double 
consonants has influenced, and has been influenced by, the 
quantity of the syllable. After a long vowel usually they are 
shortened. But even in Sansknt double consonants following 
a long vowel are very rare. After a short vowel their treat- 
ment is two-fold, either they are retained as in Pali and most 
of the Prakrts or they are shortened and the previous vowel 
lengthened to retain the quantity. On the other hand, in the 
Prakrts we find another tendency where an intervocalic double 
consonant is retained but the preceding vowel if long 1s 
shortened. e. g. 


Skt. -ajaapa yati, Pkt. dnevedi and anndvedi. 

Sku. kukkutah, Pah. kukkuto, Pkt. kukkude. 
. okt. prechati, Pali. pucchati, Pkt. pucch—. 

Skt. s'uddha-, Pali. suddho-. 

Skt. bAinna-, Pali and Pkt. bhinno. etc. 


(8) Stop+ Stop 


In the case of other conjunct consonants the process is 
more easy to understand. In a group like kt, for example, the 
two stops & and t differ in that the former is not at all exploded. 
The unexploded stops are hard to distinguish fromone another 
as the manner of explosion alone decides the nature of the 
stop. When a speaker, therefore, passes from an unexploded 
k to an exploded ¢, the explosion takes place, even in the case 
of k, mn the very place where ¢ alone is exploded. The result is 
the unexploded & is carried nearer to? to facilitate the explo: 
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sion. Thus in all such cases the exploded stop always assi- 
milates the unexploded one. In Pali and the Prakrts this is a 
general rule. In the group stop+ stop, the second stop which 
is exploded assimilates the first. e. g. 


Skt. ukta, Pali and Pkt. utta. 

Skt. mukta, Pali and Pkt. mutta. 

Skt, supta, Pah and Pkt. satta. 

Skt. s‘abda-, Pali and Pkt. saddo. 

Skt. matkuna-, Pali and Pkt. makkuna. 

Skt. labdha, Pal: and Pkt. laddho. 

Skt. utpadyate, Pkt. uppajjai. 

Skt. udbhar-, Pkt. ubbhar-, = Pali. ubdbhar. ete. 


(9) Stop + Nasal 

Normally the nasal is assimilated to the stop as ex- 
plosion is more audible in the case of a stop than in a nasal. 
But where a nasal follows a voiced stop which 1s produced in 
the same place as the former, the stop is assimilated to the 
nasal. e. xg. 


Skt. lag-na , Pali and Pkt.. lagga. 
Skt. agnih, Pali and Pkt. aggi. 
Skt. s aknoti, Pkt. sakkedi. etc. 

but Skt. vijnidpayati, Pkt. vinnavedi. 
Skt. vljiidnam, Pali. vififidnam. 


*ad-na (p. p. of s’ad.) Skt. anna. etc. 

In the group dental stop+ the labial nasal the development 
is two-fold. In one group a double dental is the result while 
in the other a double labial (corresponding to the dental &top) 
results. ¢. g. 

Skt. Gtma, Pkt. atta or appa. 
Similarly -dm—- becomes either -dd- or -bb-. 
(10) Nasal+ Stop 

ta Pali this group remains unchanged. In the Prakrts, 


on the other hand, two different developments can be distin- 
guished. In the group nasal + unvoiced stop the latter is voiced; 
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and in the group nasal + voiced stop, the latter is assimilated 
to the nasal. But even in the Prakrts only the mere begin- 
nings of these two tendencies are visible. The cases where 
the group nasal + stop remains unchanged far outnumber those 
where any change is effected. e. g. 

Skt. kRunta- ‘‘aspear, Pali. kunta. 


Skt. klanta-, Pali. Ailanta. 

Skt. pinda_, Pali. pinda. 

Skt. antah~puara, Pkt. ante(v)ura or ande-(v)ura. 
Skt. pajica, Pali and Pkt. pajica. 

Skt. s‘rdnta, Pkt. santa. etc. 


In a group of conjunct consonants where a nasal is the 
first member only one case is to be noted viz. the group m+ r. 
Though in nasal +semi-vowel the latter is assimilated gene- 
rally to the former the group m+rhas a peculiar develop- 
ment in the Prakrts, viz. the m is slightly exploded with the 
result that a 6 is inserted between m and r. Lastly as the 
Prak:ts show no favour to groups of consonants with more 
than two members the r in ~mbr- is lost. e. g. 


Skt. tamra, Pkt. tamba. 
Skt. kamra, Pkt. kamba. 
Skt. dmra: Pkt. (M) amba. ete. 
Ske. t@mraparni., Asokan. tambapani. 


(11) Stop+ Semi-Vowel ( or Sibilants ) 


From the foregoing it must have been noticed that the 
development of conjunct consonants depends on the degree of 
the plosion of the various members. Where the plosion is on 
the same level or in an ascending order the second member 
assimilates the preceding. Where, on the other hand, the 
plosion is in descending order, the following sound is assimi- 
lated to the preceding. Thus in the group stop + semi-vowel 
the latter is usually assimilated to the former. e. g, 

Skt. patrah, Pali and Pkt. putto. 

Skt. viplavah, Pkt. vippavo. 
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Skt. anya, Pkt. anna or anna. 

Skt. agra, Pali. agga. etc. 

In this group, however, two cases should be noted as 
peculiar viz. the groups {+ y and {+ v, or rather dental + and 
dentalt+v. These two cases have been briefly noted in a 
previous section. In the first group before y is assimilated 
to the preceding dental it palatalises the latter. In the 
second group v also, sometimes, before being assimilated to 
the preceding dental gives the latter a labial articulation. e. 2. 


Skt. prat ylisa, Pkt. pacciisa. 
Skt. satya, Pkt. saccam. 
Skt. adya, Pali and Pkt. ajja, 
Skt. bhid-y-, Pali. bhijjissati. 
Skt. ud-vartayati, Pali. ub-batteti. 
But Skt. pakva~, Pkt. and Pali. pakko. etc. 


In Pali we have instances where the group dental +r has 
changed to a double -//- in-between vowels. This seems to 
be only a dialectic variation and due to the fact that some 
dialects changed the Sanskrit rand / tol. e. g. 

Skt. bhadra, Pali. bhalla. 

Skt. drdra, Pali. alla. etc. 

In the group stop+ sibilant the case of k+s has been 
noted above under és. In p+s, sometimes s before being 
assimilated to p dentalises the latter ¢. g. Skt. ju-gupsd@, Pkt. 
juguccha. Int+s, on the other hand, the dental is usually 
palatalised before s is assimilated to it. e. g. 

Skt. vatsa, Pkt. vaccho. 

Skt. matsara, Pkt. macchara. 


(12) Semi-vowel + Stop 


In this group generally the semi-vowel is assimilated to 
the stop (the plosion in this case being in an ascending order). 

Skt. warga, Pali and Pkt. magga. 

Skt. alka, Pali. ukka. 

Skt. phalgu, . Pkt. phaggu. 
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Sku karma, Pali and Pkt. kammo. 
Skt. garjati, Pkt. gajjai. 
Skt. garbha, Pali and Pkt. gabbho. etc. 


In this respect only the group r+ dental has to be noted as 
peculiar. This group has a twofold development, in one case 
the r cerebralises the dental and then we have a double 
cerebral sound while, in the other, the dental treatment alone 
takes places. The cerebral treatment seems to belong to the 
East, West and North-west though the free borrowing 
between various dialects makes it impossible to mark the 
isoglass. ec. g. 


Skt. vart-, Pkt. vatt- and vati-, Pali. vatt. 
Skt. sarvarthata. Pali. sabbatthata. etc. 


The group sibilant+stop has the same treatment in- 
between the vowels as initially. [It has been already discussed 
above. 

(13) Semi-rowel + Semi-vowel 

In this group only three are to be noted viz. r+ y, rt+v, 
and v+y. In the first two r is assimilated to y and v_ respec: 
tively. When y and v are heavy, it was noted above, 
they are pronounced as j and 6 respectively. Therefore r+y 
results in -jj- and -r+vin-66. e. g. 


Skt. karya, Pali and Pkt. kajja. 
Skt. dryaputra, Pkt. ajja-utta. 
Skt. sarva, Pali and Pkt. sabba. etc. 


In v + y, the latter is assimilated to v and therefore v as 
a heavy sound is pronounced as 6. e. g. 
Skt. kartavya, Pkt. kattabba, or kattabba. etc. 


53. Final Stops 


As for the final stops in Pali and the Prakyts we have 
none. Being at the end of a word and unexploded, the final 
stops have disappeared in almost all cases. e. g. 

Skt. vidyut, Pali and Pkt. vi jji. 

Ska. ydvat, Pkt. java. 
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In some cases, especially in the nouns and the present 
partiviples, the final stops are retained but not as final The 
ease termination is added and the whole form is then 
normalised. | 


Ske. kurvat, Pkt. Raronto. 

Skt. punar, Pkt. puno. 

Skt. gacchat, Pkt. gacchanta. 
Skt. su-hrd, Pkt. suhada-. etc. 


Thus the Sanskrit stops underwent changes in Pali and 
the Prakrts according to their position in a word. Initially 
they were strong and retained; finally they were very. weak 
and discarded; while in-between vowels they were gradually 
tending from strength to weakness. The story of the Sans- 
krit sounds is not yet complete. We have now to look into 
their prsuton in the modern Indo-Aryan languages. 


Phonology of the Modern Indo-Aryan Languages 


54 General Features 


From the Prakyts to the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
changes in general phonology are not at all new, sweeping or 
surprising. On the other hand, the innovations or conserva- 
tions of the Prakrt stage are generally maintained. Like the 
Prakrts the modern vernaculars do not retain the Sanskrit 
vowel r. It is changed to a, i, u, ri or ru and the isoglasses 
can be distinguished. In the case of the stops, those lost 
in the middle Indian period are lost as well in the modern. 
The initials are retained. The finals are already lost in the 
period just reviewed, so that question does not arise in refer- 
ence to the languages now under consideration. Within the 
body of: words there is the natural development of further 
weakening; or where the intervacalic stops are already lost in 
the Prakrts. the resulting vowels coming one after the’ other 
are combined in the modern languages in various ways: 
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55. Vowels 


A detailed study, however, would reveal one or two new 
tendencies. Thus in the development of the middle Indian 
vowels, the accent, as will be shown below, would appear to 
play a great part. In the Prakrts the final vowels were 
retained. But their very position, vis. at the end of a word 
and hence extremely weak, has affected their development i in 
the modern languages. Final long vowels are shortened: 
short ones are usually dropped. In the interior their treat- 
ment depends on the particulars of their position. For a clear 
understanding the vowels could be studied under four different 
heads : 

[. Vowels in open accented syllables, ° 

If. Vowels in closed syllables, 

IIf. Vowels in unaccented syllables, and ; 

[V. Vowels coming together after the disappearance of 
the middle Indian intervocalic stops. 


4 
4 


I. Vowels in open accented syllables are usually re- 
tained everywhere. 

(i) Skt. @ represented as a in all the modern dialects 
except the Romani which have a short e. e. g. 

Skt. vadht, H. bahia, Guy. vahu, Ben. bau. 

Pkt. gharam, H. M. Guj. ghar, Eur. Rom. kher. 

Skt. pat- “‘to fall,” M. Guj. pad-, H. par-, Eur. Rom. 

perel, ‘* he falls.” 

(ii) Skt. @ appears as a in Romani; atherwise it is retain. 

ed elsewhere. e. g. 


Skt. kina. H. kana, M. kana, Guj. kana, Sin. kano. 


Skt. grama-, Pkt. gama, H. M. gav. 

Skt. kala, adj., H. kala, M. kala, Sin. karo. Rom. kalo. ae 

Git) Skt. i. 

Skt. s'irah, H. sir, M. Gu. sir, Sin. s‘iru. | 

Skt. gilati M. gil-né, Sin. giranu, Sng. gilinu. 
girati ) , 
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Skt. tila, H. Ben. til, Guy. til, Sin. tiru. etc. 

(iv) Skt. 7. 

Skt. ksira, H. M. Gu). hAir, Sin. khiru, Sng. kira. 

Skt. hitaka, M. hida. 

‘Skt dipah, HH. diya, M. divi, Sin. dio, Sng. diva. ete 

As has been already explained i andi are not distinguish- 
ed in later‘dialects as in Sanskrit. 

(v) Ske. wu. 

Skt. kula-, H. kul, Guy. kul, M. bal. 

Skt. musala-, H. musal, M. musal. — etc. 

(vi) Skt @. 

Skt. dyitam, H. jaa, M. juva, Gu). juvi. 

Skt. mila-, H. mil (a), M. Gu). mil, Sng. mula. ete. 

“(vn) Skt. e and o are retained and the Skt. diphthongs ai 
and au which have already become e and o in Pali and the 
Prakrts are retained as e and o in the modern dialects. e. g. 

Skt. dévah, Pkt. da(v)o, H.M. Guj. dev, Sin. deu. 

Skt. méghah, M. Gu). méh. 

Skt. ghotakah, H. ghora, M. ghada,, Sin. ghoro. 

Skt. tuilam, Pkt. tellam, H. M. tel. etc. 

Skt. gaura, H. M. gora, Guj. gori, Sin. goro. 

Sng, gora, etc. 

JI. It was shown above that in Pali and the Prakrts long 
vowels in closed syllables were usually shortened. But in 
the modern languages this tendency of the Prakrts is not uni- 
versally retained. In Sindhi and Lahnda, for example, the 
distinction between orngimal long and short vowels in closed 
syllables is maintained. In Marathi, Gujrati and the conti- 
nental dialects, the short vowel of the Prakyts is lengthened 
but the following consonantal group is at the same time sim- 
plified. In the Punjabi, on the other hand, the tendency to 
retain double consonants and to shorten, if long, the preceding 
vowel is more frequent. e. g. 

Skt. pirs’va, Sin. piso: Skt. pars’va, Sin. pasa. 

Skt. danta-, Sin. dandu (ox): Skt. dantah, Sin. dandu. 
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Skt. sarpa-, H. M. Guj. sap. 

Skt. garbhini-, H. gabhin, M. gabhin. 

Skt. rakta-, Punj. ratta, H. M. rata. 

Skt. augdha-, H. M. Guj. dadh. 

Skt. margah-,  Punj. magg, Sin. migu, Guj. mag. etc. 


Il. Vowels in Unaccented Syllables 


As already mentioned before, every Vedic word, except 
a few expletives etc., had an accent. The nature of this ac- 
cent, however, is not easy to determine. Even the ancient 
grammarians held different views. Thus Dr. Varma says: 
**While the above facts indicate that accent according to In- 
dian grammarians, was predominantly musical, it is not unlike. 
ly that some authorities implied by accent a combination of 
both musical and stress accent.’' From the phonetic obser. 
vations in some modern dialects as Gujrati, Sindhi, Punjabi, 
Singhalese and Bengali also it appears not unreasonable to 
hold that there was a stress accent by the side of the musical. 
Even as early as the Prakit stage Jacobi admits a stress ac- 
cent in the Prakyts while Pischel goes further back to the Vedic 
dialects and gives examples of Prakrt forms as influenced by the 
Vedic accent. Thus cases like the following sporadic changes 
in Prakrt phonology are ascribed by him to the Vedic accent: 

(i) post-accentual long vowels shortened. ee. g. 

Skt. a’nika, Pkt. aniya; Skt.s‘irisa, Pkt. sirisa. etc. 

(ii) pre-accentual long vowels are shortened and .some. 
times a single consonant following is doubled. e. g. | 

Skt. kumaré-, Pkt. Kumara; Skt. marjardé-, Pkt. matjara. 

Skt. gévam, Pkt. evvam: . Skt. prémén, Pkt. pemma: 

_ (ii) A stop after a pre-accentual short vowel is doubled: 

e.g. Skt. rju’, Pkt. ujju: Skt. sphutdti, Pkt. puttai. 

(iv) post-accentual @ becomes i. e. g. 

Skt te's@m,» Pkt. tesim. 

"1. op. eft. p. 162; cf. also for what follows Prof. R. L. Turner on 
| Accent in Marathi.’ J.R.A.8. 1916, Vol. 1. 
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But in spite of such examples in seems doubtful if. there 
ever was an independent stress accent. Even in the modem 
languages, as Bloch says, the stress depends on “ un rhythme 
purement quantitatif.” This stress is not, as Sir George 
Grierson believes, a new stress quite independent of the older 
tone, It is probably with reference to this stress accent that 
the Aranya Siksa, as quoted by Dr. Varma (p. 166), says: 
The final syllable of a word has the low accent if the penulti- 
mate is long; but it has the high accent if the penultimate is 
short.” Of the modern languages Gujrati, Sindm, Punjabi, 
Hindi, Singhalese and Bengali appear to descend from a 
language or languages which possess the penultimate stress. 
In Marathi, however, the stress shows the effects of a previous 
tone (7. ¢. musical ) accent of Sanskrit. Thus Skt. mirydré 
becomes mafj:iro in Gujrati which stresses the penultimate; 
Marathi has maajar where the quantity of a@ in - ja~ 1s longer 
than usual. 

The quantity of the accented syllable is usually retained. 
Kut in the case of unaccented syllables the change depends on 
whether they precede or follow the accent. The weakest 
syllable is the one immediately following, while the next 
weakest is the one immediately preceding, the stress. Thus 
long vowels before the stress are shortened, while short ones 
are retained as indeterminate i, uora.  e. g. 


Skt. abhirah, Gu}. ahir. 
Skt saubhégyam, Gu. sohag, Sin. suhdgu. 
Skt. dhuralah, H. dharal ete. 


The initial short vowel when unaccented is lost. e. g. 

Skt. abhydfijanam, H. bhijna, M. bhij-né, Gu). bhijva. 

Skt. araghétta ~, H. rahat, M. rahat. 

Skt. ardnyam, M. Gu}. ran. ete. 

In this connexion it should be noted how the quantity of 
the vowel determines the place of the accent. In the Skt. 
marjard, for example, the accent on the final (and therefore 
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the weakest) syllable is shifted to the preceding long vowel. 
Similarly in the modern vernaculars could be found instances 
where the long vowel of a word is shortened in a compound 
or derivative form from it. Thus Beames mentions ( Vol. I, 
p. 152) examples like the following ; 


M. bAik (noun), but bAikari (adj). 

Gu. bhikh but bhikhari. 

M. lakh. but lakhpati. 

M. kam (noun), but kamavné (denominative). 


In the syllable following the stress while a remams, i and 
u are changed toa. {It should be noted that a in such a 
Position is more neutral i. e. pronounced as (*)= like a im the 
English unaccented was.]. e. 9. 


Skt. hérini, M. Aaran. 
Skt. minusah, Gu}. manas. 
Skt. kamalam, M. Gu. kamal. etc. 


In words having more than three syllables there was 
probably a secondary stress. In such cases a short vowel 
between the main and the secondary stress is lost. ¢. g. 


Skt. érgalika, M. agli <* Vedic drgalika. 


Skt. cakravakah, H. cakva. etc. 

The above discussion could not be supposed to imclude 
all cases or explain each and every peculiar phonetic change, 
There are other factors affecting those generalisations. 
Analogy, borrowing or the peculiar value of a syllable, often 
times go to shift the place of the accent. In Sanskrit, for 
example, the accent fell usually on the root syllable of the 
thematic verbs and sometimes on the formative suffix ; while 
in the case of the athematic verbs the accent fell on the ter- 
mination or sometimes on the root. In the Prakrts there was 


a@ strong tendency to replace athematic by thematic verbs and 
analogically the place of the accent was shifted and fixed on 


the root syllable. Thus Skt. bandhami was changed to bén- 
dhimi, Skt. dadati to uddati and so on. Like analogy, value 
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too affects the accent. It is on account of value that a parti- 
cular syllable of a word is stressed because that syllable is 
felt to be especially important for the comprehension of the 
sense conveyed by the whole word. 

IV. Vowels + Vowels 


While discussing the intervocalic single stops in the 
Prakrt stage it was observed as a rule that the voiced stops 
dropped out. Owing to this feature the vowels in the 
Prakits are too often in hiatus. The hiatus as such is not 
retained by the modern languages. I[t is removed in two ways: 
(1) by combining the two vowels, and (2) by inserting A or y. 
As a rule like vowels coming together result in a single vowel 
of their kind. 

Thus a +a (both short or long) becomed,i+i (both short 
or long) become i and u + u (both short or long) become &. e. g. 

Skt. kKumbhakadra-, Pkt. kumbhaaira, M. kumbhar. 

Skt. nagara~, Pkt. naara, Guj.-ndr at the end of 

names of certain town places. 

Skt. asa Pkt. biiya, Punj. biya, Ks'm. — biyo 

dvitivya biijja, M. bij, Guj. dijo. 

Skt. svara -, Pkt. su(v)ura, M. siir. etc. 

In certain cases ata result in e. This happens when the 
intervocalic stop has not yet lost completely its articulation 
but lingers as a laghu-prayatna-tara-ya~kara. e. g. 

Skt. s‘atam, Pkt. sadam or sayam, M. s’e. 

Skt. negara -, Pkt. nayara, M.~ ner like Gu). nar. 

Skt. kadali, H. kela, M. hela. 

Skt. badara, H. ber. etc. 

When dissimilar vowels come together the combination is 
not as uniform. Thus (i)i+a@ result ini, (short or long) 
(ii) 7+2 in yd, iyd or e and (iii) u+a (both short or long) 
inf. e.g. = 
(i) Skt. s‘itala, M. ‘ila, Guj. s‘ilu. 

Skt. pib-, Pkt. pia-, M. pi-né, H. pi-ni. etc. 

Skt. jiv-, Mu ji-né, Hi j-na. i 
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(ii) Skt. dvi-arddha, Pkt. diaddha, 1H. derh. 
Git) Skt. valaka, Pkt. valua, M. vala, 
Skt. pugam, M. je, H. ja. 

Pkt. tau(m)am, M. tircete. 

Skt. dévalaya, Pkt. déualaya, M. deiil etc. 

A peculiarity of Gujrati should be noted in this connexion. 
While Marathi, Hindi and a number of other modern lan. 
guages combine the Prakit @+i and atu into ai and au 
Gujrati has E (like a in Eng. man) and O (like o in Eng. 
not) respectively. ¢. g. 

Skt. pravis ati, M. paisiie, HH. paisna, but Guj. pesvi. 


Skt. upavis’-, MM. dais, but Gu. besvii. 
Skt. caturdas'a, M. VU. cauda, but Guj. coda. — ete. 


Lastly e+a and ota resu't me and o respectively. e.g. 

Skt. sauvarna, Pkt. soazna, H. soni, M. soné. etc. 

As mentioned above y and A are sometimes inserted to 
avoid the hiatus. e. g. 

Skt. Réktla-, Pkt. Roila, Guj. Royal, Or. Royil. ete. 

V. Lastly there remain certain vowel-changes which 
cannot be explained or included under any of the above 
heads. Nevertheless there would be no need or justification 
to assume such mstances as arbitrary. With most of them 
some general factors of phonetic development would be found 
at work. Thus analogy, assinulation, etc., are responsible for 
changes like the following. 

Skt. cafici, H. cofic throuch a form like cuficu. 

From Skt. yavat, through yeova, where the y has palata- 
lised the following vawel, Marathi has (y)evdhe and then cor- 
respondingly it has tevdhe equivalent to Skt. t@vat though there 
is no palatal influence in the !atter case to change d into (y)a. 


Final Vowels 


While initially and in the interior of a word vowels are as 
a rule retained, the final vowels of the Pali and the Pralcrt 
stage are entirely lost in all the modern vernaculars. 


S.1.A.L.8 
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Pkt. vijji, M. vij, H. bij. 

Pkt. aggi, M. ag, H. Guj. ag. 

Pkt. ratti, H. M. rat. ete. 

Final -—n and -m of Sanskrit are reduced to an anusvara 
in the Prakrts ; this anusvara is lost in the modern languages. 
e. g. 

Skt. grham, Pkt. gharam, H. M. ghar. 
Skt. devin, Pkt. devim, H. M. dev. ete. 


56. Consonants 


In a previous section the course of natural development 
of the stops has been illustrated. The chief thing to be noted 
is the particular position of a stop in the word. Initially it is 
strong, hence is usually retained ; finally it is weakest with the 
result that quite early it has dropped out ; and in-between 
vowels it submits to a gradual processs of weakening. This 
general process of development holds good as equally in the 
case of the modern vernaculars as in that of Pali and the 
Prakrts. The object of this and the following sections is more 
to illustrate that process than repeat the general features 
noted above; and, at the same time, a few peculiarities would 
be explained. 


57. Single Stops 


(A) Initially single stops are usually maintained in 
almost all the modern languages. 
Examples : 
em 
Skt. Raroti, Pkt. karedi, H. karna, M. karne, Sins 
& Sng. karanu, Ks'm. karun. 
Skt. itaka, M. kida, Guj. kido, — H. ira ete. 
Skt. harpata~ H. kapda, M. Gu. apad ete. 
Skt. kala-, adj. “black”, H. dala, M. kala, 


Sin. aro etc. 
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‘= 
Skt. tila, H.til, Mil, Sin. tira, Sng. tala ete. 
Skt. tapaya, M. tavné, Sin. tainu, Sng. tavanu, 
Ks‘m. favun. Py 

In some cases there is spontaneous cerebralisation of ini- 
tial single dentals. This is attributed. according to Gram- 
mont’'s theory, to a general tendency of the Indo-Aryans to 
relax the pronunciation in favour of articulation in the neigh- 
bourhood of the palatal arch.' Though only the voiced den- 
tals are more frequently cerebralised than the unvoiced, in- 
stances of the latter are not lacking. It is sometimes suggested 
that the Indo-Aryan voiced dentals were pronounced further 
back than the unvoiced ones. But one would be tempted to 
believe that the whole series of Indo-Aryan dentals varied in 
pronunciation in different dialects, front sounds in some and 
back sounds in others. Thoughthe free borrowing between 
the various dialects renders it difficult, it might be said that 
the back-pronunciation belongs to Hindi and the eastern dia- 
lects.  e. g. 

Skt. tilaka-, H. tika, Punj. tikka, M. til, Guy. tila 

Skt. dul-, or dél-, H. dul-na, M. dol—né — etc. 

p— 
Skt. paniyam, H- pani, M. pani and so on. 
Skt. pripaya, Pkt. pavedi, H. pau-na, M. pav-ne, 
Sin. painu ete. 


Palatals 


If the existence of a variety of pronunciation of the 
dentals is only a probability, that of the palatals is assured. 
Earlier grammarians of the Prakris like Vararuci and 
Markandeya have already noted this? In the north and 
north-east the original palatals are retained as such, In 

1, Cf. Prof, R. L. Turner: ** Cerebralisation in Sindhi.” 


J. R. A. S., 1924, 
2. See J. R.A.S., 1913, pp, 39! £f, 
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Marathi in the south and Sindhi in the ‘west, the palatals, 
except before palatal vowels, have become dento-palatals, 
i. e. cis pronounced as ¢s etc; while in Rajasthani and Gujrati, 
running like a wedge between Sindhi and Marathi, and in 
Singhalese in the extreme south the palatals have been 
simplified intos ands. e. g. 


Skt. céra-, H. cor, M. tsor 

Skt. cakki, “ mill-stone'’, Marwari. sakbi 

Skt. cullika, ‘* oven "’, M. tsuli etc. 
Aspirates 


On the continent of India as a whole aspirates have lost 
their occlusion. Initial aspirates, though retained in the 
written, have lost their aspiration in the spoken dialects. 
Kas miri in the north has lost voiced aspirates while Singha- 
lese in the extreme south has lost all aspirates. In the Gypsy 
dialects, however, voiced aspirates havé lost their voice while 
the unvoiced have become spirants like x, p, f, etc. The 
palatal aspirate ch becomes s or s’ in Marathi and s or A in 
Singhalese.  e. g. 

Skt. ghata-, H. ghara, M. ghada, Sin. gharo, 

Ks'm. garu, Rom. khoro. 

Skt. khan-, HH. khan-na, M. khan-ne. Rom. xanel, 

Sng. Raninu. 

Skt. chardayati, H.char-na,  M. sad-ne, 

Sng. helanu, Rom. cadel, 

Skt. phalam, H. phal, M. Gu). phal, Sin. phara, Sng. pala 

Skt. dharali, H. dhar-nai, Sin. dharanu, Ks'm. daran 

Sng. daranu, Rom. perel. 

Skt. bhakta-, H. M. baat, Sin. bhatu, Ks’m. bata. etc. 


Voiced Unaspirates 


These stops are usually retained. The frequent tendency 
of changing d- to d= has been already referred to. In Sindhi 


alone there is a peculiar development of: the original voiced 
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unaspirates standing single at the beginning of a word. The 
very articulation 1s changed and the new sounds are known 
as ‘‘recursives.'’ Their nature is explained as follows. ‘* Im- 
mediately after the occlusion by lips or tongue and palate 
has been formed, the glottis also is closed. The larynx is 
lowered and there is considerable general muscular tension. 
The glottis is not opened until the lip or tongue occlusion has 
been broken, so that some air is sucked back to behind the 
point of occlusion. Then the glottis is opened to permit the 
formation of voice. I[t is possible that the glottis is again 
closed before the following vowel is pronounced. ’”! 


Examples: 
Skt. galah, Sin. garu, H. gata, M. gata — ete. 
Skt. dantah, Sin. dandu, H. M. dat, Sng. data. 


Skt. bilam, Sin. biru, — H. bil, M. bil, Sng. bala. 
Skt. janah, Sin, jano, H. jana, M.jan_ cte 


(B) Intervocalic 


As early as the Pali and Prakits intervocalic single stops. 
as already shown, were weakening and in one of the Prakrts 
viz. Maharastri they completely disappeared. This process 
of weakening is completed by the time of the modern Indo- 
Aryan Vernaculars. On the whole, intervocalic single stops 
are entirely lost while the intervocalic aspirates have lost 
their occlusion. In some languages unaspirated labials are 
changed to v and further some of them have lost this v. ¢. g} 

soit I coin 

Skt. kumbhakara, M. kumbhar. 

Skt. cakravakah, Pkt. cakkavao, M. Guj. cakva. Sin. cakuo. 

Skt. yaka, H. jf, Sin. jia, Rom, juv, ete. 

Skt. mukham, H. min, Sin. mahi, Sng. muva, Rom, mui. 

Skt. likh-,  M. lihene, Sing. liyanu. etc. 


1, Prof. R. L. Turner, 8, 0.8. B., Vol. HI, pp. 301 ff, 
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Sle. 


Skt. 
Skt. 


Skt. 


laigayati (rt. lag—‘‘to put together’), H. lana, 

Ks'm. layun. Sng. Janu. 
yugam, H.ja, Mju, Sin. juharu, Sng. yu. 
nagara-, Guj.-ndr, M.-ner ( see above ). 

—pfh— e 
méshah, H. meh, Sin. mihu, Sng. me. 


Skt. prighunah, M. pa (A) und, H. pauna, Nep. pauna. 


Skt. 
Skt. 
Skt. 


Skt. 
Skt. 


Skt. 
Skt. 


*baghini, H. bahin, M. bahin, Ben. ben, 
Sng. bihini. 

—— Cae 

stici, H. M. Sin. etc, sii, Rom. sur. 

kica-, Sin. kao, 
— jw 

raji, Pktoraa H. ray, M. rac. 

bijam, H. biya, M, 67. 
ar Se 

trliya~, Pkt. titijja, H. M. ty. 

ghrtam, H.M. Sin. Gui. otc. ghi. 


The Romani dialects alone among the [Indo-Aryan branch 
retain intervocalic dentals. They are changed, however, to —[- 
in the European and to -r— in the Syrian Romani dialects. e. ¢. 


Skt. 
Skt. 
Skt. 


Skt. 


Ski. 


Skt. 


Skt. 


Skt. 
Skt. 
Skt. 


ghrta-, Eur. Rom. kAi/l, — Syr. Rom. gir. 
s‘atam, Eur. Rom. sel, H. sau, M. s’e. 
yuvatih, Eur. Rom. juvli, Syr. Rom. jiar. 
—th— 
sapatha, H. soh, Eur. Rom. sovel. 
gatha, Old H. gaha@, Sin. gah. 
sista g] cre 
nadi, M. nai, Sin. nai, Sng. ni. 
mrdu, H. M. mau. 


| ae 

badhira, H.M. bahira, Ben. bahera, Sng. bihiri. 
dadhi, H. M ete. dahi. 

vadhi, Old M. vuht, H. bahi, Sin. wahu. 
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=p 
Skt. dipah, H.diya, M.div(y)a, Sng. diva, but Sin. dio. 
Skt. Avipah, M. kuva, H. kaua 
Skt. tapaya—, M. tav-né, Ks'm. tavun, H. ta@u-na, Sin. tainu. 
oe 
Skt. pibati, .H. pi-na, (M. pi-ni, Rom. piel,) Nep. piunu. 
Skt. prabala, M. pavla ? 
—hbh— 
Skt. gabhira, H. M. gahira. 
Skt. bibheti, M. bihiné, Rom. biel, ete. 


In the Singhalese intervocalic —bh— remains as an occlu- 
sion, but appears as —6—- as that language has lost all aspirates. 
e. g. 

Skt. labha-, Old M. loho but Sng. loba 

Skt. labh-, H. lahna, M. lahné, Sin. lahana, Sng. labanu. 


In contrast to the above stops the cerebrals are univer- 
sally retained in-between vowels. They have not, however, 
escaped the effects of a weak position. Thus, in the first 
place, the unvoiced have been softened with voice. e. g. 

Skt. datu-, M.kadu, Sin. karo, Sng. ula. 

Skt. ghitaka-, H. ghori, M. ghoda, Sin. ghoro. 

Skt. hitaka-,  M. kida, — H. ira. 

The case of intervocalic voiced cerebrals ~d- and —dh— is 
more complicated. In the two southern languages—Marathi 
and Singhalese—, -d— and -dh- change to —l- and—lA-; while 
in Sindhi, Lahnda, Punjabi, Hindi, Bengali, Nepali, and 
Kas miri they are retained. e. g. 

Vedic dhilih, M. dhal; but H. dhir, Sin. dhii. 

(The classical Skt. from dhilih must have been borrowed 
from a-!- dialect: otherwise H. dhir could not be explained. 
Probably, as it had no | sound, classical Sanskrit went back 
to the nearer / sound. But the Hindi and Sindhi forms pre- 
suppose and go back to a form dhiid.) 
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Skt. pid i H. per-na, Sin. piraru. 
Vedic pil M. pil-né, Sin. pelenu. 
Skt. argadah, ? Ben. dgar 

Vedic *argalah § M. agal 


Vedic drlha-, Sng. dala 
Skt. gidha-, Sng. girho ete. 
58. Nasals 


Of the five nasals, a, # and n, as mentioned in connexion 
with the Prakrts, are not independent sounds. They appear 
in combination with a stop of their own class and hence they 
are not found in all positions while n and m, like the other 
stops, appear initially, finally and in-between vowels. Like 
the stops, too, they are lost finally by the time of the modern 
vernaculars. 


(A) Initial n- and m— 

At the beginning of a word they are retained. A few 
cases were observed in the Prak;ts where initial n- was cere- 
bralised. This cerebralisation seems to be confined only to 
the literary tvpe of Prakrts. In the modern vernaculars such 
a tendency is conspicuous by its absence. Perhaps, even at 
the time of the Prakrts, initial n~ was not cerebralised in the 
spoken type of dialects. e. g. 

ike 

Skt. nakula-, H. nevla, Punj. neval, Ben. neu). ~ 

Skt. nagna-, H. naga, M. naga, Sng. naga, Rom. nangos 

Skt. naptd, H. nati, M. nati, Sng. natu. 

ee 

Skt. manusah, M. maniis, Sin. manha, Sng. minisa 

Skt. marate, M. mar-né, Sin. maranu, Ks'm. maran 

Skt. mdrg-, “ to seek “", M. magné etc. 


(B) Intervocalic -n-, -m-, and -n- 


Sanskrit intervocalic -n— appears as -n- in the Prakyts. 
This latter -n— has a two-fold development in the modem 
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languages. Ths dialects in which it is retained project like a 
wedge southwards on the route from the North-western gates 
to Bengal. Starting from S‘ina in the extreme north along 
Kas miri and the foot of the Himalayas to Nepali, Hindi, Bi- 
hari to the south and Bengali further east, all the dialects 
change Pkt. -n- to -n-. Cutting this line at the West Pahari 
spread the groups Lahnda, Sindhi, Rajasthani, Gujrati and 
Marathi where the Pkt. -n- is retained. Outside India Sin- 
ghalese and Romani belong to the first (/. e. -n—) group. e. g. 


Skt. dhanam, Ks'm. dana, Nep. dhan, Sng. duna, 
M. dhan, Sin. dhanu. 

Skt. janah, H. jan@, Rom. jeno, M. jan, Sin. jaro. 

Skt. d-nayati,) H.dn-ni, Ksm. anun, Rom. an-el, 

Pkt. a-nei, M. @in-ne, Sin. @ranu. 

Besides this —n— from Skt. -n-, Prakrt had another -n-, 
which could be distinguished from the first as the criginal 
(because it comes from Skt.) -n-. The development of this 
original ~7- in the modern languages is as interesting as com- 
plicated. The dialects that retain the secondary -n- cf Pra- 
krt keep the original -n- as well unchanged. But of the 
other group where Skt. -n— (i. e. Pkt. -n-) is maintained as 
@n-, E. Punjabi, Nepali, Hindi, and Bihari change the original 
“n= also to-n-. e. g. 


Skt. purana-, Sina. puraru, Sin. puriro, Guj. purdnii, 
Sng. paranu; lH. purana. Nep. purdnu. 
Skt. phanah, Sin. phani, W. Punj. phan, M.Guj. phani, 
Sng. pana, H. phani. 
Skt. vanijah, Ben. baniya, Sin. wanyo, M. vani; H. baniya. 
Skt. intervocalic —m- is retained in the Prakyts. But in 
its development into the modern languages it is gradually 
weakning. Like other labial stops -m- also tended to be 
opened and the result was a nasalised labial spirant. Out- 
side India Singhalese retains intervocalic -m- while in the 
Romani dialects it is changed to -v-. e. g. 
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Skt. nima, Rom. nav, Sng. nama: H. nit, M. nav, 
Sin. nai. 
Skt. gra@mah, Pkt. gimo, Sng. gama, Rom. gav, 
M. gav. 
Skt. samarpayati, H. saiipni, Sin. saupnu, M. sdpne. 
In Gujrati the treatment of intervocalic -m- depends on 
the accent. When -—m- is immediately preceded by stress 
accent it is retained. e. g. 


Skt. ni’ma, Gu). nam 

Skt. gra’mah, Guj. gimo 
Skt. sya@’malah, Guj. sdmlo; but 
Skt. samarpayati, Gu). sdpvil. 


59. Semi-Vowels 


(A) Initially y-, v-, r-, /-, arc maintained unchanged 
with a few exceptions some of which are already visible in the 
Prakyt stage- Thus y- changes in many modern vernaculars 
like Hindi, Sindhi, Bengali etc. to j-. Similarly v-— changes 
to b- in Sina and all the eastern languages from E. Punjabi 
to Oriya in the south and Assamese in the east. Outside 
India, Singhalese and the Romani dialects except the Euro- 
pean Romani retain v-.  e. g. 

Skt. yah, H.M. jo, Ksm. yih. | 

Skt. yavah, H. jau, Sin, jau, Sina. yd. 

Skt. vikri-nd-ti, M. vik-né, Sin. vikinaru, Sng. vikinu, 

H. bik-na@, Ben. bika, Eur. Rom. biknel. 

Skt. vanam,  M. van, H. Ben. ban. 

Skt. vims‘atih, M. vis, H. bis. 

Skt. raja, H. ray, M. rav. 

Skt. raksati, M. rakh—né, Sng. rekhnu, Hz. rakhna. 

Skt. lajja, H. M. Gu). /aj, Sng. lada, Rom. laj. 

Skt. lavana-, M. lon, Ben. loné, Sin. linu, Rom. lon. 

(B) -y-, -v-, -r-, and -/- 

In-between vowels -y- and -v-, though retained in 
writing in some modern Indo-Aryan languages, are very 
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weak while in others they have entirely dropped out. Inter- 
vocalic —r- is maintained while intervocalic -/- is changed ta 
-|— in Oriya, Bihari, E. Hindi and in all those dialects where 
#-n~is changed to-n-. In Sindhi -/- changes to -r-. e. ¢g. | 
Skt. priyakira, Pkt. piaara, HH. M. pyar. 
Skt. bhayam, Guj. bho. 
Skt. dévah, M dev, H. deu, Sin. deu. 
Skt. sauvarna-, M. soné, H. soni. 
Skte badhira, H. M. bahiri etc. 
Skt. valuka, M. Gu. vali, H. bali, 9 Sin. viri. 
Skt. phalam, H. phal, M.Guj. pAal, Sng pala, 
Sin. pharu, 
Skt. kala -, H. kala, Sin. hiro, Ben. halo, Sng. kalu 
etc. 


60. Sibilants 


The tendency observed in the Prakrts of merging the 
three Sanskrit sibilants s‘, s, s into one is completed in the 
modern vernaculars. On the continent all the three are 
merged into s. Outside India, the same tendency is notice- 
able in Singhalese where the s is further opening into h. Even 
on the continent this weakening of s into h could be observed, 
in Sindhi for example. In the extreme north Sina still dis- 
tinguishes all the three sibilants of Sanskrit while Kas’miri 
retains s and merges original s\ and s to s. European 
Romani has a similar treatment to Kasmiri while Syrian 
Romani retains ‘s (Skt. s) but changes Skt. s ands’ to s. As 
has been already explained no dialects distinguish between 
initial and intervocalic sibilant. e. g. 

Skt. s’uska-, H. sikha, M. suka, Sng. siku, Késm. 

hoku, Sina. suko, Eur. Rom. suk(h)o. 

Skt. s’aknoti, H. sak-nai, Ks'm. Aebun. 

Skt. das'é, H. das, Syr. Rom. das, Eur. Rom. des, 

M. daha, Sin. daha. 
Skt. s‘as‘a~-, H.sasa, Eur. Rom. sosoy, Sng, Aa. 
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Skt. sasti, H. M. sath, Sin. sathi. 

Skt. s’vas’ura-, H_ susar, M. sdsra, Guj. sasro. 

The change of s to A, frequent in the Singhalese, is equal- 
ly frequent on the continent in Sindhi and Punjabi. Thus 
Beames ( Vol. 1, p. 259 ) gives instances like the following; 

Skt. kes‘ari, Sin. kehari, Punj. kehari, M. kesar. 

Skt. pesana-, Sin. piharu, Punj. pihna. 

Skt. svdsa-, Sin. sdhu, Punj. sah. etc. 

It is not, however, easy to agree with Beames when he 
says that “* it is in complete correspondence with this ancient, 
change ( viz. in Avesta ) that we find the propensity to re- 
place s by A exhibiting itself in its fullest force in those parts 
of India which le nearest to the Iranian frontier, namely, the 
Punjab and Sindh.” ( p. 259 ). The change of s to h, at the 
most, shows that Sindhi and Punjabi, unlike other conti- 
nental languages, distinguish between initial s—, ( which they 
retain ) and intervocalic -s— ( which oftentimes they change 
to-h-). This distinction, it is interesting to note, is also 
maintained by the Dardic group. Thus in S’ina, for example, 
while initial sibilants are unchanged as in the above instances, 
in-between vowels they are voiced. e. g. 

Skt. manusah S'‘ina. manujo. 

Skt. musala—, S‘ina. mugul, etc. 

Perhaps, as mentioned in Section 37, the tendency of 
Sindhi and Punjabi to distinguish between initial and inter- 
vocalic sibilants is one of the traces of the influence of early 
Dardic invaders. 


61. Conjunct Consonants 


In the Prakrts, as already illustrated, conjunct consonants 
were initially simplified. These single consonants are treated 
in the modern languages like all other (original) initial conso- 
nants. The case of intervocalic consonant groups is very 
simple, as all possible groups of consonants in this position 
were assimilated and doubled. The modern languages, there- 
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fore, are not at all concerned with any consonantal groups 
except the intervocalic double consonants of the Prakrts. 
Their development is three-fold: (1) In Punjabi and Lahnda 
they are maintained unchanged, (2) in Sindhi and Singhalese 
the double consonant is shortened i. e. reduced to single con- 
sonant, and (3) in all other languages while the double conso- 
nant is shortend the preceding vowel is lengthened. Sindhi has 
another peculiarity, already noted. Intervocalic voiced double 
consonants are treated like initial single voiced consonants 
i. e. they are pronounced as recursives. ee. g. 

Skt. kukkutah, Pkt. kukkudo, Punj. kukkar, Sin. kuk- 

uru, Sng. kukula, WH. kubrii, cte. 

Skt. lajja, Pun. layj. = Sim. daja, I. M. Gu. lay. 

Skt. baddha-, Sin. badho, Sng. beda, ete. 
Stop + Stop 


Skt. matkunah, Pkt. makkuno, Guj. makhan, ete. 


Skt. rakta-, Pkt. ratto, Punj. ratta, H. M. rita, 
Skt. s’abda. Pkt. saddo, Punj. sadd, Sin. sado, 
M. sad. 
Stop + Nasal 
Skt. agnih, Pkt. aggi, Sin. agi, H. M.-Guj. ag. 
Skt. vijfidpayati, Pkt. vinnavedi, H. binavina, 


M. vinaviné, Guy. vinaveil. 
Stop + Semi-vowel 
Skt. satya-, Pkt. sacca, Punj. saccd, Sin. sacu, 
H. Gu). sic. 
Skt. adya, Pkt. ajja,  Punj. ajja, Sin. aju, 
H. M. aj. 
The group dental + v had a two-fold development in the 
Prakrts, as a double labial or a double dental. In the modern 
languages the mixing up has been too much to distinguish the 
labial and the dental groups. Marathi, Singhalese, and pro- 


bably Kas’miri have the dental treatment while Gujrati, 
Sindhi, Hindi, Bengali etc. have a double labial. e. g. 
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Skt. dvé, M. dé, Guj. be, Sin. ba. Hindi has probably 

borrowed the form do from the other group. 

Skt. dvidas'a, Sng. dolos, 1H. bara, also borrowed 

by Marathi. 

The group r+dental has also dialectical variations. In 
the cast and north-west the dental is cerebralised before r is 
assimilated to it while in the west the dental remains. Singha 
lese is a cerebralising dialect. e. g. 

Skt. caturtha, Sin. cotho, Gu. cothu, M. H. cautha: 

but Ben. cofho, Késm. coth etc. 

Skt. ardha-, H. ada, Sng. ada. 

Skt. vartih, M. vat,  H. bati, Sng. valiya, etc. 

In the group dental +r Sindhi is alone in retaining the r 
and at the same time cerebralising the dental. In the dialect 
Lar of Lower Sind ris assimilated to the preceding dental.'e. g. 

Skt. putra—, Prt. putto, M. pit; Sin. putru, Lar. puttu. 

Skt. gatra-,  H. gat, Sin. jatu. 

Skt. dri, Pkt. tinet, HH. M. tin, Sin. te. ete. 


Sibilont + Stop 
This group is simplified in the Prakrts by an aspirate, 
In the modern languages this aspirate has the same develop- 
ment of other aspirates discussed above. e. g. 
Skt. skambha-, Pkt. Rhambho, M. khab, Guj. hham, ete. 
Skt. mastaka—, Pkt. matthaa, Punj. mattha, Guj. matha. 
Skt. drsti, Pkt. ditthi, Guy, ditha, — H. dith, 
Old M. dithi. 
Ks in Maharasuni Prakit became ch and in Sauraseni, Rh. 
This difference is maintained in the modern languages. In 
Marathi this ch changes tos. e. g. 
Skt. aksi, Pkt. aechi and akkhi, H. Guj. akh, Sng. ésa. 
Skt. idsu, M. Gu. iis, H.ikh or aRA. 
Skt. Rsetra-, H. khet, M. s‘et. ete. 


1, See Dr. Trumpp.~Grammar of the Sindhi Language-1872, In- 
troduction, p. XXXVI. 
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Nasal + Stop 


In the Pali and Prakyt stage this group, on the whole, 
remained unchanged. The beginnings, however, of a possible 
change, vis. voicing of unvoiced stops, have already been 
noted. This tendency is carried much further in the modern 
dialects. It is nevertheless a tendency confined only to cer: 
tain areas. 


(A) Nasal+ Unvoiced Stop 


To the west, extreme north-west and north the unvoiced 
stop is voiced in the Dardic group, Lahnda, Sindhi, Punjabi, 
Pahari and Nepali while in the languages of central, eastern 
and southern India it remains unchanged. In the Romani 
dialects as well the unvoiced is voiced after a nasal. e. g. 

Skt. kankana-, M. Gu). hikan. H. Ben. akan: Sin. 

angu, Ksm. kangun. 

Skt. anka -—, M. ak, Guj.akda, H.ankra, Sin. angu. 

Skt. pafica, H. M. Guj. Ben. etc. pac; Sin. Punj. paftj, 

Skt. kantaka-, M. kata, Sin. kando. 

Skt. grantha-, M. gathne, Ks'm. gand, Sin. gahnd. 


mm 


Skt. dantah, H. M, Guj. dat, Sin. dandu. 

Skt. kamp-, H. M. Gu. hap-, Sin. kambanu. 

Skt. vam’sa-, H. bis, M. vas, Sin. pannus etc. 
(B) Nasal + Voiced Stop 

The dialects that retain.the unvoiced without any change 
also retain the voiced; in the other group the voiced stop is 
assimilated to the preceding nasal. e. g. 

Skt. anga-, HM. ag: Sin, anu, Nep. an. 

Skt. pifijhra-, Gu). pijro; Sin. piniro 

Skt. kambala-, M. kabal, Guj, hablo, Sin. kamaru, 

. Punj. kammal. 
Skt. bandh-, H. badhna; Punj. bann-. 
Skt. randa, A. rar; Sin. rana, etc. 
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62. Spontaneous Nasalization 


In some of the modern Indo-Aryan languages there 
is a peculiar method of simplifying the double consonants not 
referred to so far. At the time of the explosion some air is 
let out through the nasal passage with the result that instead 
of a double stop we have a nasal+ stop. Thus Skt. nagna- 
becomes nagga- in Pkt., but Hindi has the form nana. That 
such a tendency 1s as early as the Prakits is evident from the 
fact that Markandeya quotes instances of Pkt. forms like 
vanka instead of vakka. With reference to forms like these 
Bloch says (Section 70) ‘* Toute voyelle longue tend a’ de‘ve 
lopper une resonance nasale.'° This view does not so much 
explain as describe the phenomenon. That the nasalisation 
simplifies the pronunciation is clear enough; that it existed in 
the Prakits seemns probable. The literary Prakets offer no 
evidence in this respect. Is it possible that the spoken dialects 
had nasal + stop instead of a double stop more freqently?! If 
the literary documents of Indo-Aryan dialects of the early 
days do not furnish evidence, it is interesting to see that 
in the Dravidian branch this method of simplifying double 
consonants 1s very common. e. g. 


Kan. softa, crooked and sonta. 

Kan. porda, to assume etc. and pondu. 

Kan. kakkula, arm-pit and kankula. 

Tamil. tiru-ttu, to correct. (trans.); firu—ndu (intrans.) ete. 

If the spoken type of Prakits had this ‘‘spontaneous _na:- 
salisation, could it be supposed as due to the Dravidian in- 
fluence? For the present, however, if would be necessary 
enough to note that the modern Indo-Aryan languages have 
examples like, 


Skt. ustra, a camel, M. ant, Pkt. uttho. 
Skt. vakra, M. vada. Pkt. vakka, 


1. Cf. Mahartha-manjari, an Apabhrams a work mentioned by 
Sir G. Crierson, J, R. A.S,, 1924, pp, 381 ff, 
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Skt. pippali, M. pimpal. __H. pipal, 
Skt. paksa-, M. pankha etc. 


63. Summary 


This, in brief, is the history of the sound-system from the 
Vedic times to the present days. In spite of the lapse of more 
than 2000 years the speech-capacity of the Aryan invaders 
has not undergone any considerable change. The vowels are 
the same, consonants are the same; but the complexity of 
combinations has been softened and simplified. The tendency 
to simplify is not confined only to the phonetic aspect of the 
language. It is visible even in the morphology and _ to that 
question attention would now be diverted. 


S.LA.L. 9 


PART V. MORPHOLOGY 


64. Language, as has been suggested at the ge begin- 
ning, is both an impression and an expression. The speaker 
first forms for himself certain verbal impressions and these he 
conveys to others. Looked at from this point of view spoken 
language has two processes — one analytical and the other 
synthetic. The different impressions formed within the brain 
of the speaker show the analytical aspect of his language. 
These impressions are combined before they are conveyed. 
Expression is the synthetic aspect. There language is, ge- 
nerally. speaking, not mere words but groups of words; and 
further these words are not grouped anyhow but in a way as 
to convey one whole, harmonious picture. In other words, 
language consists essentially of systematic word-combinations; 
these latter are termed as sentences. 

Different languages have different ways of combining 
various verbal impressions into one coherent idea. Syntax, as 
this combination is technically called, varies according as an 
idea is expressed with relation to the speaker, or with refe- 
rence to the object, the time or place of the action and so on. 

65. What was the syntactic principle of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages ? How were the different impressions com- 
bined? In what way did the Indo-European words indicate 
their relation to one another in conveying a verbal image ? 

In answer to the above query it could be said that in the 
early Indo-European dialects the synthesis was internal, i. e. 
no outside factor was employed as the Indo-European words, 
besides expressing an idea, could express as well the relation 
between various ideas. The means and methods, however, of 
expressing this relation were different. 

In the firet place, certain words like particles etc. had 
essentially a morphological denotation. Thus, in Sanskrit, 
for example, is a word like iti. When iti is placed at, the . 
end of a sentence the entire aspect of the idea is changed. 
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An original statement immediately turtis into a mere quota- 
tion. Similarly there are words like iva, hi, ila, jata, etc. that 
cormect the ideas of two words or two sentences. 

But more iniportant than such particles and con- 
junctions are the internal changes in the form and structure of 
words—nouns and verbs. These changes are the vowel al- 
tethations, terminations and the position of the accent. The 
early Indo-European dialects freely and frequently employ 
all these factors. The vowel alternations are those of ¢:0: 
Sero grade discussed in a former place. These changes occur 
in the terminational and preterminational elements. Thus in 
Sanskrit, for example, we have pat, a foot, nom. sing., which, 
for the oblique stem, has the weak grade and we have padéh, 
gen. sing. Similarly in Latin the nom. sing. pés has pedis as its 
gen. sing. The same could be observed in Greek; nom. pats, 
but gen. ped-és. As iri nouns, so in verbs the vowel alterna- 
tion plays an important part by providing different stems. 
‘Thus the Sanskrit perfect has the strong grade in the sin- 
gulars, the weak in dual and plural, and the zero grade in the 
3rd plural alone: e. g. papata, petiva and paptuh, 1st and Std 
sing., 2tid dual and 3rd plural respectively of pat~, to fall. 

In-all the early Indo-European dialects detlension and 
conjugation are important morphological elements. Thus in 
a Sanskrit setiterice Ramah paniyam pibeti, the three words, 
‘whatever their position, express by themselves their relation 
to each other ahd'to the general idea. In English, on the 
other hand, unless we say Rama drinks water, unless the 
three words are in the order as above, the idea would riot be 
coneréte. A\s itt English so in all the modern Indo-European 
rare the order of words in a sentence is fixed. The above 

Figlish sentence cannot have the’ same ‘nieaning if the order 
is changed'as Drinks Rama water, water drinks Rama etc. 
Biit it Sanskrit whether the order is Ramiah pintyam pibatt or 
Mat ptr gam Ritmah ete.,.the sense’ would not“ ke changed 
: Bath word has an infrinste value And’ hetice tert. 
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nations—whether declensional or conjugational—have no 
existence apart from the stems to which they are appended. 
As already mentioned, the three elements of an Indo- 
European word viz., the root, the suffix and the termination, 
have no individual existence. 

Like terminations accent also is an important morpholo- 
gical element. The instances of nomina actionis and nomina 
agentis quoted in another part are good illustrations. Similar. 
ly in the Vedic dialect a sentence is characterised by an 
accent or its absence on the verb. An accented verb indicates 
a sub-ordinate clause; the absence of accent marks the case- 
termination of the vocative. 

67. The richness and variety—hinted at in the foregoing 
paragraphs—of the Indo-European morphology has not been 
maintained in its subsequent phases in India. The main 
reason is the obvious one—viz., the tendency to simplify, the 
tendency to normalise. Thus while the Vedic and Sanskrit 
dialects had eight cases and three numbers in their Declen- 
sional system most of the modern Indo-Aryan languages have 
only two cases and two numbers. The dual number was the 
earliest to be lost. Even originally it appears that the dzal 
number was not so much a distinctive morphological element 
as a substitute for the numeral “‘two'’. Thus the dual was 
mostly used when two things were already referred to or 
when the duality was obvious. In this way dual was used 
for natural pairs like eyes, ears, day and night etc. Thus the 
Vedic word rédasi meant not ‘* two heavens "" ( regions ) but 
** heaven and earth’ (i.e. the pair of heavens ). Similarly 
Vedic pitara did not mean “two fathers"’ but “father and his 
pair i. e. mother.’ Vedic, in this respect, resembles sister lan- 
guages like Greek and others. e. g. Vedic aksi, a pair of eyes: 
O. Slav. ogi; Gk. osse etc.; Gk. aiute means ‘‘ Ajax and his 
friend.’ This interesting but complicated nature of the dual 
number could not long endure. It was not only easier but 
more convenient and more consistent to use the numeral 
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two". Ths in the Asokan Inscriptions we have forms 
like “‘ duvehi"’, instru. plar., ‘“‘ by two” or ‘‘duve mora,’ nom. 
plur., “‘ two peacocks,” etc. Even as early as the Rigveda 
itself plural is occasionally found where dual is expected. e. g¢. 
sa'm anjantu vi éve de‘vah. 
sa’'m apo hr dayani nau. 

In the modern Indo-Aryan languages the numeral ‘“‘two’ 
has entirely displaced the dual number. 

68, The more important of the old Indo-European 
morphological elements is the case-termination. The various 
relations between words is expressed by characterised endings. 
These endings or terminations are of two kinds—one for the 
nouns and one for the verbs. 

The I. E. noun had eight cases with more or less different 
endings. By the time of the modern Indo-Aryan languages 
these eight are only reduced to only two, viz. the direct i. e 
the nominative-accusative and the oblique. The causes of this 
change are two-fold: (1) phonetic and (2) the presence of 
accessory words. Terminations, coming as they do, at the 
end of words are the most liable to phonetic changes. We 
have seen in the previous sections how the final part of a word 
forms phonetically the weakest. The final vowel loses its 
quantity, the final stop and Visarga are dropped and so on. 
Such a process, as will be explained, brought about confusion, 
Let us take, for example, the Skt. word déva- (m). Leaving 
the dual aside, the forms of the eight cases are as follows ; 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. dévah aévah, 
Acc. dévam dévan. 
Voc. déva dévah. 
Instru. dévéna dévaih or dévébhih. 
Dat. déva ya dévébhyah. 
Abl. dévat. dévébhyah. 
Gen. dévasya dévandm. 


Loc. dévé dévésu. 
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Of the above forms the nom. sing., as shown elsewhere, 
has been, as early as the Pali and Prakrt stage, normalised as 
dévo. Thenom. and voc. plur. remain as déva, the visarga 
dropping out. Similarly, dévdya and déva@t too become sim: 
ply dévd ; the —y- in one case disappearing through weak- 
ness, and the unexploded -¢ alsodropping out in the other 
case. Thus ona mere glance we find that owing to the 
phonetic changes the nom. and voc. plur. and the dat. and 
ablat. sing. are all reduced to one form. To tide over such 
difficulties and confusion Pali had recourse t> pron minal 
endings. Thus besides dévi Pali has dévassa and dévamha for 
the dat. and ablat. sing. respectively. Instances of such con- 
fusion might be multiplied at will. In the case of a feminine 
word like stri, for example, we find that as early as the Brah- 
manas the dat. and gen. sing. have been confused into one 
( viz. the dative ) form; and gradually striyai, dat. sing.; striyih, 
ablat. and gen. sing. become striy7 etc. 

69. Changes like these would make it difficult to dis- 
tinguish various case-forms and thus the different relations 
between words could not be either expressed or understood 
with accuracy. Even in Sanskrit itself eight case-termina- 
tions could not express many a nice distinction. Hence we 
find certain accessory words like madhya, artha etc. used for 
morphological purposes.' For instance we have vanasya 
madhye, ‘‘ in (the middle of ) the forest for vane, loc. sing. 
of vana-, a forest; for tasmai, dat. sing. we have tasya arthaya 
tadartham etc., ‘* for (the sake of) him.’ Besides such acces- 
sory words there were certain other endings that expressed case- 
relations: e. g. tas in Sanskrit was used as an ablative case- 
termination and replaced the regular termination -dt in the 
Prakri stage. e. g. gharado, Skt. grhat, ‘‘ from the house,”’ etc. 

70. These two factors, vis. the phonetic changes and 
the use of accessory words, have greatly affected the case- 


1. Cf. my article in the Annals of the Bhandarkar vasntst 
Research Institute. Sept. 1930, pp. 375 ff, 
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forms of the modern Indo-Aryan languages. Thoughin Pali 
and the Prakrts the Sanskrit ( i. e. original ) case-forms were 
often retained with the regular phonetic changes the tendency 
to use accessory words—or post-positions as they are conveni- 
ently termed -is more frequently visible. But these post-posi- 
tions in the modern Vernaculars are added to the old case- 
forms as they were phonetically handed down. As said above 
the Nominative and the Accusative, though confused into one, 
have been necessarily retained inasmuch as their value could 
be more directly comprehended within a sentence. Post- 
positions were thus required to aid other case-relations than 
the two anove. The Instrumental singular and plural, however, 
have been retained with the necessary phonetic changes in a 
number of modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. The reason was 
obvious. Passive construction was not only regular in Sanskrit 
but became more frequent and preferable in later days with 
the result that the Jnstrumental case-forms were preserved.! 
The ending ~ena of Sanskrit was more frequent as in the 
modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars; the original Sanskrit stems 
with different endings were normalised to stems in —a. 

The dative, ablative and genitive cases were all reduced to 
one form and later on post-positions were added to this ob- 
lique form. As to the origin of the oblique form of the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages there are two opinions; one 
which traces the oblique back to the genitive and the other, 
maintained by Jules Bloch, holding the old dative as the origin 
of the modern oblique. The endings of the latter are ~d and 
4, sing. and plar. respectively. As for the plural there would 
be little hesitation in taking it back to the Skt. gen. plur. ending 
—indm which becomes -dnam in Pali, ~anam in the Prakris and 
then through —Jam it changes to -d or @f in the modern I. A. 
languages. Itis for the singular ~<a that Bloch postulates 
the dative origin taking the Skt. -dya, dat sing., through stages 
to “da and -a@. Inthe Apabhramia, however, the dat. sing. 

1, Cf, Beames, op, cit., Vol. Il, pp; 262-3, 
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endings are -dha and —adha. As these could not be phoneti- 
cally taken back to Skt. -—dya, Bloch believes that —A- 
is inserted in the former only to avoid the hiatus. In the 
parts dealing with the phonetic study we have seen that to 
avoid hiatus in the languages under consideration the more 
frequent tendency was to insert —y— or -v— than -A-. Besides, 
forms from some of the modern I. A. languages go to sug- 
gest that the modern oblique form derives from the Sanskrit 
genitive and not the dative. In the Kharosthi inscriptions, for 
example, the genitive forms end in -asa, the -s representing 
original intervocalic single -s-. That there was a genitive 
ending as —asa (i. e. witha single s ) seems more than pro- 
bable as the Romanihas the ending —es, gen. sing. ( This 
dialect changes, as shown elsewhere, a short Skt. a to e but 
in Skt. asya, Pkt. -assa, the a— would not be short ). If we 
add to these facts the peculiar value of the Sanskrit genitive 
case which even in the early days expressed so many case- 
relations, the conclusion that the modern oblique—singular 
and plural—goes back to the original genitive would appear 
more reasonable.! 

71. Just as a noun with the case-termination indicates 
the part directly played by itself within a sentence the verb, 
too, in its inflexion indicates the relation of all the words in a 
sentence with the whole idea. An inflected verb indicates the 
speaker ( first person), the spoken to (second person ), and 
the spoken of (third person). The Indo-European verb, 
concerned as it was mainly with the action, was capable of a 
number of stems with reference to the various aspects of that 
action as initial or final, unitary or repetitive etc. Thus each 
Indo-European verb could have one or more Present and 
Aorist stems, a Perfect and a Future stem. Each of these 
stems might have the five moods vis., the Indicative, the Im- 
perative, the Injunctive, the Subjunctive and the Optative. 


1. Cé also the Pali form devagsa, quoted above used in the 
dative case 
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Besides, there were two voices to express the two different 
relations of the Subject with the Action. And lastly each verb 
had three Persons and each Person had three numbers. 

But all this richness of expression flouished only at the 
cost of simplicity. If it did not survive longer it was but 
natural. The Vedic dialect was rich with the entire complex 
system just described. But by the time of the Brahmanas the 
Indicative mood alone was lucky to survive unchanged: the 
Subjunctive was less frequently employed and then too only 
with the Present and Aorist stems, while the Optative and 
the Imperative were to be found only with Present stem. The 
Injunctive practically disappeared. A further defection is visible 
in the Epics. Except the Indicative all other moods are losing 
ground and the former is taking on itself new uses of the lost 
moods. Even in the Indicative tenses like the Past are losing 
many of their forms and participles have usurped their role. 
In the Middle Indian Period the use of participial forms be- 
came more frequent and favoured with the result that many 
stems of the modern Indo-Aryan dialects could be traced back 
to the Participles. 

72. In expressing the various shades of meaning through 
a verbal form two morphological elements played an im- 
portant part, viz., the suffix and the termination. The suffix 
was added to the root and this new form was the stem; the 
terminations were added to the stems thus formed. Before 
explaining further the one noteworthy exception has to be 
mentioned vis., the augment a- of the past, the Aorist and the 
Conditional forms—the only case in the Indo-European 
dialects where a prefix plays a morphological role. 

Suffixes were not added to each and every [nd>-Euro- 
pean rost. —a— was the characteristic suffix of the thematic— 
as those with a suffix are called—verbs. In the Vedic and 
Sanskrit besides ~-a- we have -aya- as in kath-aya-ti, he 
tells ; cdrayati, etc; ~ya- as in budhyati, nas'~-ya-ti etc. and 
sometimes a nasal as in ja@-nd-mi, baah-nd-ti etc. In the 
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case of the athematic verbs the root itself formed the stem to 
which terminations were added. In the Indo-Aryan languages. 
a tendency, earlier enough, is visible to replace athematic by 
thematic verbs. Thus even in Sanskrit we have examples as 
the following ; the root sic~, to sprinkle, is athematic. Its 
third person plural is sific-anti. But on the analogy of forms 
like gacch ~a-ti (3rd sing.): gacch(a)-anti ( 3rd plur.):: 
siftc -a~ ti: sific~anti- (the 3rd sing. ) has been created anew 
instead of *sinakti as if the root sic- was thematic. This 
tendency was not an isolated one but a regular part of the 
atternpt to normalise the various stems. Thus by the time of 
the Prakrts we find that not only are the athematic replaced 
by thematic verbs but further the various suffixes of the latter 
are assimilated to the —a— stem of thematic verbs. Thus in a 
Skt. verb like ja—na—ti the suffix -nd- is taken as part of the 
root and thus a new stem jan is evolved whichis conjugated 
like all other thematic verbs. This supposition is strongly 
supported by the fact that many of the modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars have the root jan to know e. g. Mar. jan-ne, 
H. jan-n@ etc. The Prakrts show a number of examples 
where the different suffixes are brought to that in -a-.  e. g. 

Pkt. up-padei, Skt. ut-pdd-a ya-ti. 

Pkt. ndse(d)i. Skt. na's-ya-ti. 

Pkt. anubandhanti. Skt. anu-badh-n-anti, etc. 

73. Though the number of suffixes is thus reduced in 
later Indo-Aryan dialects it would be necessary to remember 
that in Vedic and Sanskrit the suffix played an important mor- 
phological part. The formation of the Causative and the Pas- 
sive affords an apt illustration. In Sanskrit the causative 
sense was expressed by adding the suffix -aya— to the root. 
Thus gam-aya from gam-, to go, ndy-aya from ni, to lead, and 
soon. Though the suffix was thus important m Sanskrit 
its history through the Middle Period is interesting. As men- 
tioned above all the suffixes in the Prakrts were reduced to 
the -a- in roots like ni, gam etc. The Causative suffix -aya-, 
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too, had to submit to its fate. So the Sanskrit suffix -aya— lost 
its value. Fortunately there were other cases, especially roots 
ending in -@— which had the Causative suffix -paya- in Sun- 
skrit : e. g. sthd-paya from sthd@ to stand, da@paya from da, to 
give etc. Such instances provided a new suffix and curiously 
enough d—paya—was taken as a suffix. In the Prakjis and the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages the Causative suffix is -@v-— ard 
and -@v- from this -—d-paya-. e.g. Pkt. vin-n-av—edi, Skt. 
vijad—paya, Mar. kar-av (i)ne, Skt. kér-aya; ete. 

Similar is the story of the Passive. In classical San. 
skrit the suffix -y- was added to the root to give a passive 
sense of the action. The terminations added to this stem 
were always the Middle (i. e. Atmanepada) ones. In Pali 
and the Prakrts such passive forms are preserved though they 
are not as regular in the Prakyts as in Pali. But two new 
factors were already at work to complicate the situation; those 
were (1) the loss of the Atmanepada terminations, and (2) the 
regular phonetic changes. | 

In the early Indo-European dialests the middle termina- 
tions were distinguished from the active (i. ec. Parasmaipada). 
The value of the former was peculiar as the action denoted 
was always with reference to the agent. Thus the root 7, to gu, 
when used in the Atmanepada means in the Vedic dialect ‘'to 
go for something for oneself"; dada-m@-na, giving for one- 
self ( i. e. receiving )» From this use the middle terminations 
carried a passive or impersonal meaning in the next stage. 
e. g. Gk. phero-mai, | am carried. In India, however, by the 
time of Pali and the Prakrts the middle terminations were 
lost. Perhaps the passive suffix -y- undermined the value of 
the middle terminations. Thus even those roots which al- 
ways had the middle terminations in Sanskrit were conjugated 
as Parasmaipada roots in the Prakyts. e. g. 

Pkt. vattami, Skt. varte. 

Pkt. pekkhami, Skt. prékse. 

Pkt. sohasi, Skt. s‘obhase, etc. 
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This loss of the Atmanepada terminations affected the 
growth of the Passive forms. For example, in the Prakrts 
we experienced a sort of confusion. A root: like budh—, 
taking the suffix ~ya-, would have the same form, vis. 
buddhedi for both the active and the passive sense. Hence 
the later languages were in need of a new passive. This was 
supplied, as in the case of the causative, by roots ending in 
-G. In Sanskrit the final -d@ cf these roots changed to -i be- 
fore the passive suffix -y-. e. g. sthd, to stand, sthi-ya-te (3rd 
sing. pass. ); da, to give, di-ya-te; m@, to measure, pass. mi— 
ya-te etc. In such forms -iya— was supposed to be the pas- 
sive suffix and it was added on to all the roots. e. g. Pkt. 
cithha-, pass. citthiyadi, Skt. stha, Pkt. sunedi, pass. suniyadi, 
Skt. s’rnoti etc. When we come to the modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars the process of simplification and normalising is 
gone much further. As mentioned above the use of partici- 
pial forms became more frequent as time went on. In the 
past tense, cven in Sanskrit itself, the participles had displac- 
ed the verbal forms. The invasion gradually extended to 
other tenses. e. g. gatah and gatava@n, past and present _parti- 
ciples of gam-, to go, are found more frequently than and in 
place of a-gacchat etc. In the modern languages, as will be 
shown below, these participles provide more stems. In the 
passive, too, the modern languages use forms based on the 
earlier participles e. g. Mar. tyani te kele, he did it, lit. it was 
done by him, where kele is derived from Skt. krta, or more 
accurately from the Pkt. participle kailla. 

Thus we find that the suffix is an important morpholo- 
gical clernent both in the case of nouns and verbs—and more 
so with the latter. Though in the modern vernacilars the 
suffix has disappeared the new forms are derived from the 
forms in the Prakrts which used the suffix as a morpholo- 
gical element. 

74. Like the various stems the original Indo-European 
terminations too were simplified by assimilation and reduction. 
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The terminations of the nouns have been treated above. 
Unlike the declensional the conjugational terminations were 
varied and various. In the first place there were two kinds of 
terminations, one Active and the other Middle: these are re- 
presented in Sanskrit as Parasmaipada and Atmanepada 
respectively. The Sanskrit designation is sufficient to indicate 
the distinction between the two kinds of terminations. When 
the subject was interested more personally in the action, 
the middle—ditmane i. e. for oneself — terminations were 
added to the verb. It has been illustrated above how the 
middle terminations indicated a passive sense later on. In 
each of these two varieties there were again two kinds— 
primary and secondary. In structural form the primary differed 
from the secondary inasmuch as they (the primary ) had a 
sonant -i atthe end. The Vedic and Sansknt dialects in 
India show these terminations in all their details. Thus the 
terminations in these two dialects are as follows; 


I. Active Il. Middle 
| | | 


primary secondary primary secondary 
e.g. The following are the terminations as mentioned 
of the Present-Aorist stem of the Indicative. 





Active : Primary 


sings dual plural 
Ist. pers. imi -drah —dmah 
2nd. pers. ~si -(a)thah —(a)tha 
3rd. pers. - ti ~{a) tah -—anti 
Active : Secondary 
Ist. pers. “am ~ ava — ima 
2nd. pers. -s —(a)tam -(aa 
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Middle : Primary 


sing. dual plural 
Ist. pers. —€¢ —dvahe —aimahe 
2nd. pers. ~ (s)e - ethe — dhve 
3rd. pers. —(t)e — ete - anté 

Middle : Secondary 

Ist. pers. -i — avahi — aimahi 
2nd. pers. ~(th)ah -—etham -— dhvam 
3rd. pers. —(t)a - etam —anta 


The distinction between the various terminations was 
minutely observed in the Vedic dialect. The difference 
between the primary and the secondary is not as clear-cut as 
that between the active and the middle terminations. In actual 
use, however, the secondary terininations are strictly confined 
to the Past tenses and the Optative mood while the Subjunc- 
tive had both the primary and the secondary endings. e. g. 

Skt. $s - ya -f, Opt. 
Vedic. asa ~- ti) 

asa ~ t ), Subp. 
Vedic. bhara -t) 


a — bhara —t3 , Past. ete. 


The history of the terminations in the Indo-Aryan dialects 
is as follows: In the first place, the middle terminations—both 
primary and secondary—were lost as early as the age of the 
Prakyts) When the verbal form indicated not so much the 
aspect ( as in the Vedic dialect ) as the ‘* tense"’ or time, the 
middle endings had no special purpose to serve. Similarly 
the need for the secondary terminations too was obliterated. 
These terminations, as said above, were restricted tothe Op- 
tative and Subjunctive among the moods and the Past and 
Aorist etc. among the tenses. At the time of the Prakyts the 
moods other than the Indicative disappeared : while the past 
tenses were completely displaced by the participles. The use 
of participial forms begun at the period of Classical Sanskrit 
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reached its limits with the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars. 
Thus with the disappearance of moods like the Subjunctive and 
the Optative and tenses like the Past the secondary termina- 
tions were entirely missed in the modern Indo-Aryan lan: 
guages. We have to deal, therefore, only with the Active pri- 
nary terminations of the Present Indicative. 

There is nothing important or exceptional in the phonetic 
development of these terminations. The following table shows, 
ag an example, some of them as they appear in the various 
Indo-Aryan dialects ; the dual, of course, does not appear. 


Singular 

Skt. Pkt. Old Mar. Guj. Hindi 
Ist. pers. -aimi — ami — eff ~ uit — ull 
2nd. pers. -asi ~ asi — as - ae 2 
3rd. pers. -ati  -ai,~adi ~e@ ~e ~¢ 

Plural 

Ist. pers. -amah ~- amo — ofi -ie —¢f 
2nd. pers. -(a)tha -aho,-aha -@ -o0 “0 
3rd. pers. -anti — anti - at -¢ —-¢fi 


As a matter of fact, the modern Vernaculars have not 
much to do with these terminations either. Two factors are 
responsible for this peculiar phenomenon; (1) the invasion of 
the participial form even in the Present tense, and (2) the use 
of the root ‘* to be “ — Skt. as— or bhi- as an auxiliary. While 
the Past and Future tenses were long being displaced by 
participles in -fa and ~tavya the Present tense was being 
more frequently expressed by the present participles, 
In the initial stages these participles were used appositionally. 
Thus in the Prakrts for karedi, he does, we would have more 
often karendo hodi, he is doing, in the sense he does etc. Such 
expressions tears de phrase—appeared still more frequently 
in the modern languages. In Hindi, for example, all the tenses 
were expressed by the participial forms with the auxiliary 
verb ‘‘to be’. The Hindi old present of kar—n@ is karuh in 
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the Ist pers. sing. But in modern Hindi one would hear 
phrases as the following in the tenses marked against them. 


Ist Pers. Sing. 
mai kart@ hui I am doing, I do. Pres. 
ss karta tha, Past. 
. karta huttga, Future. 


In Marathi too, the use of the root as ‘to be ’’ with the 
participles became more frequent.! 

Though the terminations are thus dispensed with they 
have not entirely disappeared. If in the modern languages they 
are not added to each and every stem individually they are 
still to be found with the auxiliary verbs. Besides, the num- 
ber of stems has been greatly reduced. When it is said that 
certain tenses and moods have disappeared it does not mean that 
the speakers of the modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars could not 
express those particular aspects of an action. Only the man- 
ner has disappeared. While different stems and different ter- 
minations expressed different aspects in the early dialects the 
modern dialects have attained regularity and simplicity in ex- 
pressing all the voices, all the moods, and all the shades of 
meaning. 

75. Besides suffix and termination there were a few 
other morphological elements. Reduplication, for example, 
in the case of verbs conveyed an iterative sense or special 
emphasis.” e.g. 

Skt. j6-hu-vana-h, one who keeps on calling 

or ukthé—ukthe So'ma I‘ndram mamada, 
at each and every Uktha hymn the Soma pleased Indra. etc. 

Accent, too, as has been shown in another part, affected 
the meaning of a phrase. As the accent disappeared in 
Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakyts the order of words by itself 
acquired a morphological significance. Thus compound words 

1, For details see the author's article op. cit, pp. 385 ff, 

2. . Ck. Metilet. p. 150, 
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in Sanskrit showed the relation of the individual words with 
each other according to the order in which they were com- 
pounded. Generally speaking, by the time of Prakyts, Redup- 
lication, Accent, Compound-words etc. cease to have any inter- 
est. But to a student of the history of the growth of Indo- 
Aryan languages they provide an important field of research. 
76. The study aimed at in these pages ends here. It 
started with the Indo-European language. Language ulti- 
mately being a group of words ( for our purposes ), the Indo- 
European word was analysed both internally and externally. 
From the first point of view itis a group of sounds and from 
the second it has a value. In tracing the study historically it 
was found that there was no change either in the sounds or in 
the values of the early Indo-European words. The essentia- 
lities of the early dialects still remain in the modern Indo- Ar- 
yan dialects. The growth is one mvre in time than in spirit. 
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APPENDIX |! 
PHONETIC LAWS 


Under Section V we have referred, in outlines, to the 
general tendencies of the growth of language. A reference 
was also made to the earlier attempts of scholars in codifying 
such tendencies as Phonetic Laws. It has been shown as 
well that these Laws were not laws at all in the accepted 
sense of that word. This fact has brought out the famous 
remark that Phonetic Laws work blindly, (see Vendryes, 
p. 50 ) i. e. Phonetic Laws are laws that can be broken with 
impunity. That Phonetic Laws are not absolute injunctions 
could be well illustrated by the following description of 
Grimm's and Verner'’s Laws. 


Grimm's Law :— 

In a comparison of the Gothic sound-system with that of 
Sanskrit, Grimm observed that certain Sanskrit sounds were 
always represented by certain particular sounds in the 
Gothic. For example, the Sanskrit unvoiced un-aspirates 
were found as corresponding spirants in the Gothic; i. e. 
Skt. p, 7,4 appeared as f, p, hw respectively. e. g. 


Skt. trdéyah, Goth. reis, Eng. three 
Skt. bhra‘ta, Goth. brober, Eng. brother 
Skt. vértate, Goth. wairhan 

Skt. rindhti, Goth. leihwa 

Skt. ah, Goth. hwas 

Skt. pa dam, Goth. fotu, Eng. foot 
Skt. patih, ‘Goth — fabs, etc. 


Verner's Law:— 

Grimm's Law explained a number of cases and it appear- 
ed as if, for once, a Phonetic Law was an absolute law. But 
soon enough rebellious examples were noticed. For instance 


Skt. pita’ is fadar in Gothic and not fafar as it should have 
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been according to Grimm's Law. It should be remembered 
here that a Phonetic Law, as said in the text, is a law 
formulated and determined by circumstances alone; and in 
the case of Grimm’s Law that scholar had overlooked one 
circumstance viz. in all his examples the Sanskrit unvoiced 
un-aspirates were either initial or immediately preceded by an 
accent. It was Verner who noted this and showed that 
Grimm's Law was law only under those circumstances. That 
law thus amended is known as Verner's Law. Under other 
circumstances Skt. p, t, were represented as g, d, b in the 
Gothic; e. g. 

Skt. jantu’h, Goth. uni ( probably older *kund—) 
Palatal Law :— 

A similar case might be cited in connexion with the 
Vediz vowels where certain phenomena, observed in a 
regular but exceptional way, came to be recognised under a 
Phonetic Law. For a long time, it was believed by scholars 
that the Indo-European vowel-system was faithfully represent- 
ed in the Vedic alone. Accordingly, in the numerous exam- 
ples where Greek and Latin showed an e or o for the Vedic a 
the former were suspected as subsequent innovations. e. g+ 


Skt. ghana -h, Gk. phénos 
Skt. dadars‘a, Gk. dedorke etc. 
( For further examples see pp. 43-44 and 79-80 ante. ) 


On a comparative study of the consonantal system, how- 
ever, of these earlier Indo-European dialects, a complication, 
so to say, arose to disturb the observations like those 
above. The original Indo-European .velars had, as men- 
tioned in the text, a two-fold development; one in the 
Western and one in the Eastern group of dialects. In 
the former a ~w sound as in Latin gu was preserved while 
in the case of the latter the development resulted in simple 
gutturals like k, g, etc. This two-fold development was ob- 
served to be regular as far as phonetic developments could be 
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regular. But the Vedic, however, showed a further peculia- 
rity: in sone cases, in the place of simple gutturals, it had 
palatals. On a comparison with other dialects it was found that 
in all such examples where the Vedic had palatals instead of 
gutturals, Greek, Latin etc. had ane, i.e. a palatal vowel. 
The suspicion on observation was justified that before palatal 
vowels the Vedic changed the original velars to palatals, This, 
indeed, was a revolutionary discovery. As the Vedic itself 
had no palatal vowels in such cases, ( but an a ) the possibi- 
lity was suggested that the Greek and Latin e, o might be the 
original Indo-European vowels and that the Vedic represen- 
tation might not be faithful. The possibility became a cer- 
tainty and the Vedic phenomenon had to be recognised as a 
peculiar but regular one. It was known as the Palatal Law: 
before original palatal vowels the Vedic changed the gutturals 
to palatals. e. g. 

Skt. reka-h, Gk. loipés ; 
but Skt. rireca, Gk. leloipe; Skt. aricat, Gk. clipe; 

Skt. kétarah, Gk. péteros: 
but Skt. catv@rah, Gk. tettores: 

Skt. cid, Gk. ti, Lat. quid. etc. 


APPENDIX II 
INDO-ARYAN AND DRAVIDIAN 


Under Section VI a reference has been made to a Family 
of languages. The object of this appendix is, by a concrete 
example and comparison, to render that concept of the Family 
of languages easier. 

We shall consider two modern Indian Vernaculars—one 
from the Indo-Aryan and the other from the Dravidian branch. 
As a matter of fact, in certain cases—e. g. say Marathi and 
Kanarese— the mutual influence has been so great that at one 
time South Indian grammarians went as far as including 
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Marathi, as one of the five Dravidian languages ( pafica-dra- 
vida ) as then understood. 

In the first place, Sanskrit has preatly influenced all 
the Dravidian languages with the result that the vocabulary 
of the latter is full of Sanskrit words—directly borrowed 
( tat-sama ) or handed down in common usage ( tad-bhava ). 
This feature has been further helped by the writings of 
authors equally adept in the employment of Sanskrit as 
of Dravidian languages. Besides, from the early days, 
the Wheel of Fortune has brought the people speaking 
these different dialects into political and social contact. 
Even the speech-habits of these people do not differ. Though 
the sound-system of Marathi and Kanarese is not exactly the 
same yet a speaker of the one feels no appreciable difficulty in 
pronouncing the sounds of the other. The earliest trace of 
such a situation is supposed to be the cerebral sounds of Sans- 
krit, sounds foreign to the Indo-European dialects; and Dr. 
Earnest Trumpp detects Dravidian borrowing here.' Be- 
sides pronunciation and vocabulary, syntax, too, sometimes 
agrees. Thus it appears, on the surface, pedantic and un- 
necessary to hold that Marathi and Kanarese belong to two 
groups of languages differing from one another. 

It is rather unfortunate that the difference between the 
two languages could not be explained more happily than by 
using the apparently vague phrase, viz. that the genius of the 
two languages differs. What is meant by genius is not only a 
series of broad facts, but the cumulative characteristic of details. 

(1) The ‘' Verbal image,” to use another technical ex- 
pression, in the case of these two speakers essentially differs; 
i. e. the mode in which an idea is understood and conveyed is 
different in the two languages. In other words, grammatical 
forms in each of these languages are formed in a particular 


1, For all the references and further details of this Appendix 
vide the author's article in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, 1930, pp. 374-397. 
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way and have a particular significance. In the case of Mara- 
thi and other languages derived from Sanskrit, the nouns and 
verbs have different inflexions. In the declension of a noun 
itself the singular and the plural have a different set of termi- 
nations, e. g. Marathi phal, neu., fruit: 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom.  phal phalé 
Dat. phala- phala- etc. . 


The situation in Kanarese (and other Dravidian lan- 
guages ) is different. Kanarese has no inflexional system in 
the case of verbs; only pronominal endings are added to the 
participial forms. Secondly, unlike in Marathi, declension in 
Kanarese shows only one set of nominal terminations both in 
the singular and the plural: _e. g. 


Kanarese gida, neu., a tree 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. gida (v) -u gida — (gal) - u 
Instru. gida-d-—im gida — (gal) — im 
Loc. gida- d-ol gida - (gal) -ol ete. 


The suffix —gal- shows thatthe form is plural. [ Lan- 
guages in which different forms are determined, as in this 
case, by suffixes are known as “‘agglutinative,”’ while a lan- 
guage like Marathi is known as “ inflexional.'’* ] 


(2) Secondly, in spite of the common vocabulary of the 
literate‘or more educated, the every-day vocabulary of the 
average speaker in the case of both these languages shows 
points of essential variation. ‘Words, common and most fre- 
quent, are, in form and origin, peculiar to each language. 
Such words, for example, are the pronouns and the numerals.* 
The pronouns and the numerals in Marathi agree as closely 
with those in Hindi, Gujrati, Sindhi etc. as they differ 


* Vide Dr. Gune’s An Introduction to Comparative Philology, 
pp. 82 f{.; also cf. the Tables on pp. 90-2. 
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widely from those in Kanarese or Telugu or Tamil. That 
words used so frequently and expressing ideas so elementary 
as person or number should have nothing incommon would be 
unintelligible except by taking the two languages as belonging 
to two different stocks. 


(3) Marathi (and languages derived from Sanskrit ) 
retains a distinction in gender. Though the original three 
genders of Sanskrit are not distinguished in each and every 
modern Indo-Aryan vernacular, the peculiar function and 
characteristic of the old gender are not lost in any one of 
them. The peculiarity consists in the fact that in Sanskrit, 
(i) the gender belongs to the words and words alone, irrespec- 
tive of their meaning, and (ii) often times the gender deter- 
mines the meaning. e. g. 


Skt. darah is masculine though it means ‘‘ wives ; ”’ 
Skt. mitram is neuter and means “a friend ;"’ 

Skt. dmrah, masc., is the mango tree; while, 

Skt. amram, neu., is the mango fruit. 


This peculiarity of the gender, important as it thus is, does 
not obtain at all in Kanarese or other Dravidian languages. As 
a matter of fact, these latter languages can be said to have no 
gender (distinction ) at all. At least it does not belong to 
words as in the case of Sanskrit and derived languages. The 
Dravidian conception of gender is rather a device to distinguish 
the thinking from the unthinking and inanimate world. Thus 
except the grown-up men and women, each and every object in 
the world—living and non-living—is neuter. Grown-up men 
are masculine; grown-up women are feminine—but only in 


the written language! In the spoken language a woman is 
more often referred to in the neuter gender, thus betraying 
her social position.! 


1. This is not a phonetic law nor a Law of Philology, but is 
mentioned here only to illustrate the influence of Social Life on 
Language. 
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(4) This is no place to pile up instances as to how 
Marathi and Kanarese differ from one another. The 
above description only shows how a given language might 
differ from another in some essential details, agreeing 
at the same time with some other language in the same 
details. Besides the three points mentioned above, another 
illustration might be given to show how the “ verbal 
image" presents itself differently in different languages. 
In Marathi, in Sanskrit and generally in the Indo-Euro- 
pean dialects two ideas could be understood and conveyed 
together if they are related. This is done by the relative pro- 
nouns like Eng. he - who, Skt. sah - yah, Mar. to - jo and so 
on, But in none of the Dravidian languages are there any 
relative pronouns. Ideas, even when related, have to be ex- 
pressed separately. Though the Indo-European feature is, now 
and then, imitated and participial forms are used as conjunctive 
adjectives ; though sometimes, as in Kanarese, the Interroga- 
tive pronoun is used relatively with the personal pronouns, 
the practice is not at all to be found in the spoken language. 


Thus languages, when studied in their details, would 
show peculiarities and characteristics. When two or more 
languages agree in such peculiarities and characteristics, they 
are grouped as belonging to a Family; the same blood, the 
same temper, the same features are obtained in all of them. 
Their career might turn out differently. No two brothers can 
rid themselves of the blood running common in their veins, of 
their inherited temper or features, though one might flourish 
as a prince and the other perish as a pauper. 


APPENDIX III 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE: 
ANCIENT & MODERN 


[ For the general information in this Appendix, | am 
muinly indebted to the following ; 

(1) Professor R. L. Turner. 

(2) Dr. Laxman Sarup’s edition of Nirukta. 

(3) Dr. Siddheswar Varma’s Critical Studies in the 
Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians. 
( Crit. Stud. Ind. Gram. ) 

(4) Dr. S. K. Belvalkar’s Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar (1915). (S. S. G.) J 

The study of Philology—of Language, its origin, struc- 
ture, and growth—is not a new or peculiar contribution of the 
modern days. Perhaps it would be expected that Philology, 
as a Science, is the idea of our days. But a glance at the 
literary activities of pre-Christian India would show that some 
800 years before our era, the study of Language was conduct- 
ed along scientific lines in India. 

It is not possible to describe here in details the various 
writers of ancient India and their treatises on Philology. Nor 
is such a detailed study relevant to the subject-matter of this 
Appendix which is to compare and contrast, in broad outlines, 
the methods of Ancient India and modern Philologists. 

The study of the Vedas was a delight, an inspira- 
tion and a duty from the earliest days. The various 
Vedic schools—caranas or parigads—conducted this study 
from various points of view. As the Vedic lore consisted 
mostly of hymns, and as most of the hymns were to 
be cited or recited at sacrificial performances, great care 
had to be taken for pronunciation and accentuation. Later 
on, asthe Vedic hymns were removed further and further 
backwards by the lapse of time, the different schools had to 


include, in the course of their studies, instruction on pronun- 
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ciation and accentuation. This instruction was handed on in 
the form of S‘iks@ texts. The original contents of these 
S‘iksa@s must have been simple rules on pronunciation, 
accentuation etc. That such was the case seems more pro- 
bable from earlier references like the following: 


ftreat sareaqregra: | ai: fat: | ATA AS! ATA Aaa: | 
gaye: firerreara: | ( Taitt. Upan. I. 2 ) 


The following from Durgiacarya's introductory remarks to 
his commentary on Yaska's Nirtukta would bear out this 
supposition : 


feat ataa. * SeeAT qt aaeatary” xwaafern san 


THAT aT TeT gacneans fareata! 1 


This original purpose of the S'iksa, viz. to enable a 
correct chanting ( s@ma ) with the knowledge of correct 
pronunciation ( svarah ), aided by proper accents ( midtra ), 
had, it appears, to be widened after a further lapse of time. 
Pronunciation could not be the same now as it must have been 
at the time the Vedic hymns were composed, and hence the 
need was felt to normalise it for the purpose of recitation. 
This was done by the study of the various sounds or, to be 
more reasonable (i. e. accurate ), by an analysis of the 
various sounds. It is with reference to this stage that 
Dr. Varma says:— 

“In the next stage the scope of S‘iksd was further 
developed into ‘ general phonetics.’ ... S'iksi? emerged from 
the school-master’s vocation to those general principles of 
phonetics which were further applied by the Pratis‘akhyas to 
the various Vedic texts with which they were concerned.’"? 

S‘iksa, as General Phonetics, was thus studied in the 
various schools—( caranas or parisads ); but these schools, 
in their turn, elaborated the S’iksa@ rules by applying them to 


1. Bhadkamkar’s Edition, p. 25 
2. Crit. Stud. Ind. Gram., p. 5. 
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the particular Vedic works with which they were concerned: 
These enlarged treatises are known as Parsadas or Pratis‘a- 
khyas and Yaska refers to them under the former title in I. 17. 


Yaska’s statement about these parsads, or books of the 
parisads, is interesting as it gives usa hint as to how such 
studies were conducted. Int. 17, he says that the various 
pirsadas were based on the Pada-Texts. (qanpeify qaacorret 
arzatfa ). The Pada-Texts were special editions where the 
various words, the different forms and the euphonic combi- 
nations of the hymns were placed separate and distinct. If the 
Pratis'akhyas were based on such an edition, it needs no great 
imagination to believe that the study of the Pratis’akhyas was 
mainly directed towards phonetic observations and towards 
fixing an accurate pronunciation of the particular Vedic 
texts with which they were concerned. For this purpose, the 
nature and production of sounds had to be carefully studied. 
The various chapters in Dr. Varma’s interesting book throw a 
flood of light on the analytical insight and the scientific 
observations of these early phoneticians. Sounds and sound- 
groups were analysed and classified; peculiarities of pronun- 
ciation and phonetic limitations were noted and soon. Thus, 
the general observations of the S’iks@s were applied and 
elaborated for the pronunciation ( svarah ) and the accentua- 
tion ( mitra ) of the Vedic texts of different parisads. 


But the distance in time from the Vedic hymns must 
have influenced greatly the course and contents of this study. 
Alongside the correct recitation, a correct understanding of 
the hymns too was both necessary and important, as at the 
sacrificial performances particular deities had to be invoked, 
and particular rites to be performed. But by the 8th century 
B. C. the sacred language of the hymns seems to have grown 
sufficiently obscure. Mere grammar—which from the early 
days had been studied and systematised'—was not enough for 


1, Ch. S.8.G., p. 4. 
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this purpose. The Vedic dialect, apart from its grammatical 
structure, was fairly un-intelligible. Many words, it is natural 
to expect, must have been obsolete; many more words must 
have either lost or changed their form and sigmficance. Al} 
this necessitated a new line of study. The obscure and diffi- 
cult words had already been collected ( Nighantus ) and _pro- 
bably some sort of dictionaries was current. But the inquisi- 
tive Aryan of those early days was not satisfied with merely 
learning the meaning of words from dictionaries. He would 
rather find out why and how words had meanings, and why 
and how particular words acquired particular meanings. From 
such a thirst for correct knowledge arose the Science of Ety- 
mology. But till we come to Yaska we shall have to imagine 
a host of attempts—both ridiculous and reasonable--in this 
direction’. The number of authorities referred to by Yaska is 
an eloquent testimony to the attempts.” 

In Yaska, however, we find not only a continuation, but a 
systematisation of this study. He is not satisfied with merely 
suggesting his own derivation for the list of difficult words.. 
He studies words not individually, but as the limbs of the body 
of Language. In other words, he has raised the study of Lan. 
guage toa Science. Though his work—Nirubta-is, as the title 
suggests, mainly a book on Etymology, we find in it, apart 
from the study of words, a study of Language ( the Vedic, of 
course ), its origin, its structure and its growth, The following 
facts would reveal the scientific attitude of Yaska:— 

(1) Yaska realises that Language, in general, isa medium 
of expression, and it should be defined as such. From this 
point of view gestures etc. can be said to be Language. But 
the verbal language is the only one that deserves to be studied 
as it is used for all practical purposes (vyavahadra); and the 
superiority of the verbal to all other media of expression is 

1. Cé&, Yaska’s complaint in ii-3 
( fda ) a ataecns, 4 aegrena, 4 afaraTey art 
2. §.5S.G., pp. 6-8, footnote. 
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due, according to Yaska (i. 2), to two facts: (i) the relation 
of words and their meanings is beyond the caprices of the 
individual ; in other words, it could be said that the relation is 
involuntary, invariable and hence fixed, vydptimat-tvat; and 
(ii) words are the only media where a maximum result is 
possible with a minimum effort, i. e. words alone are capable 
of brevity and subtlety, aniyas-tvat;! 


(2) Yaska has attempted to study the origin of 
Language, and in this respect he belongs to the root-theory 
school i. e. the school which holds that all words have a 
radical derivation ; 

(3) Yaska analyses the structure of Language; according 
to him, the ultimate parts of speech are noun, verb, preposition 
and particle; 

(4) Finally, Yaska recognises the fact that Language 
grows, and that in this growth result different dialects. Though 
he does not actually express such an opinion, the reference in 
ii~2 to kamboja and praci pronunciation justifies one in such 
an interpretation. 

Besides the above general features, the attempts of 
Yaska to form general rules? lead to the conclusion that 
Language is here studied as a Science. 

It is not the object of the foregoing paragraphs to convey 
the impression that the Study of Language, as conducted in 
the modern days, is already anticipated by the ancient gram- 
marians and etymologists of India. The ancient study, though 
promising lines of scientific treatment, has certain limitations, 
and differs as well in outlook from that of the modem 
scholars. 

In the first place, it is not pleasant to remember that, 
in spite of the critical enthusiasm and open-minded learnedness 

_ 1. Dr. Sarup (Introduction, p. 64) interprets ryaptimat-tva and 
antyastva as “‘ comprehensiveness” and “‘minuteness” respectively; 


however, I have taken the liberty to differ. 
2. Vide Dr. Sarup's Introduction, pp. 54-58, 
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bestowed on it by Yaska and others, the study of Language 
was not continued thereafter. This fact is significant in as 
much as it shows that the study, however scientific in intention 
and outlook, is based not so much on the Science of Language 
as on the sacredness and importance of the Vedic hymns. As 
the Vedic social life underwent a change, as the Vedic theology 
developed into a system of philosophy, as the Vedic sacrifices 
became more and more formal, the study of the Vedas lost 
an important part of its significance. By the time of the great 
grammarian Panini, it is found more essential to know the 
grammar of the bhasa, the Classical Sanskrit as it is called 
now,—a language in which works of fresh interest, of fresh 
outlook, embodying the progress and evolution in social life—, 
were written. 

Secondly, the ancient study was s/atic, so tosay. It was 
not interested in the origin and growth of Language as in the 
origin and growth of the Vedic language. In this narrow field 
pronunciation, accentuation and grammar were studied and 
systematised. There was not so much speculation (probably 
there was none) as to whether Language was a continuity as 
we understand it now, as to whether the facts observed about 
the Vedic dialect could be true for languages other than the 
Vedic and for times other than the Vedic age. 

On a closer observation, however, it appears that such an 
attitude could not have been possible in the then existing condi- 
tions. Besides the sacred dialect of the hymns, these early 
enthusiasts did not, and could not, turn their attention to other 
dialects and thus lacked one of the essential requisites of 
scientific study vis. the observation of more and more facts. 

It is not necessary to describe here in detail the outlook 
and tendencies of the modern study from the early days of the 
nineteenth century.' Two points should be noted, however: 

1. It would be to the advantage of the readers to refer, in this 


connexion, to Chapters II-IV of Jespersen’s “ Language’, 1928 
edition. 
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(i) this study originated in Europe where pioneering and scien- 
tific outlook had been established for over 200 years; (ii) the 
discovery of Sanskrit gave to ita fresh impetus. With this 
in our minds it would not be difficult to understand the 
following summary: 

(a) The comparative observation turned the study into 
a historical one ; 

(6) Inthe hands of the German scholars of the 19th 
century, fired as some of them were by the ideals and 
implications of the French Revolution, the conception of 
a brotherhood of language as well as of its dynamic natare 
arose'—and the study of Languages assumed a philosophical 
dignity and significance. 

(c) During the latter years of the century when the 
Darwinian outlook was the new inspiration, Language was 
once more viewed as an evolutionary process; it was, once 
again, more a Science than a Philosophy. Just as the observa- 
tions of other sciences found system and regularity in their 
respective fields and established truths true for all times and 
climes, the students of Linguistic study too were bold enough 
to enunciate certain laws. The fact that long after Grimm 
himself it was Max Miiller who first popularised the (signifi- 
cant ) phrase “‘Grimm’s Law " aptly illustrates the new 
tendency. 

(d) Through these various stages arose the conception of 
Language, over and above the different languages, of the part 
it plays in social hfe and hence of its importance and aid in the 
reconstruction of the story of man’s adventure on this globe.’ 


1. Cf. Jespersen, pp. 56-7. 
2. Cf; Section 18 above on the ‘* Scope of Comp, Grammar.” 
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ERRATA 

P. 12,1. 19th, for Skt. janasah (sr@:) read janasah (ore:) 

P, 39, /. 2nd, for Gk, trés ; Lat. tres read Gk. treis; Lat. 
trés. 

P. 40, 1. 2nd from the bottom, for Skt. vaksyam read 
Skt. vaksyami. 

P. 42, 1."5th from the bottom, for Lat. iccur read Lat. 
iecur, 

P. 79, 1. 9th, for Skt. aamah read Skt. damah, 

P. 133, 1. 28th, for aévah read dévah. 

P. 137, last line. for baah-nati read badh-na-ti. 

P. 139, 1. 3rd from the bottom, for Pkt. vattimi read 
Pkt. vattami. 

P, 155, 1. 12th, for afeqhrenh read wafiaferott 

P. 157, foot note, for MaaTaMTT read HTTAAN. 
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BHASHYA OF SRI SANKARACHARYA 


AAT Aa 
Tagoaarraatatada araey afkar 


Critically edited by 
Prof. Dinker Vishnu Gokhale, 2.4. 
Formerly Professer of Sanskrit, 
National College, Bombay. 
Eight printed editions and one old MS. were consulted in 
preparing this edition. Special attention has been paid to 
punctuation and paragraphing to make it easily intelligible. 
All quotations are marked and traced. 
An appreciation of the above edition by the Editor, 
"Hindu" Literary and Educational Suopliment, Madras, 
dated 3rd Oct. 1932 :— 


Though there are already anumber of editions of this work 
in the field, yet the real need for another of this kind has been 
very clearly shown by the editor. This publication has great 
merits. 11 is free from the palpable errors so often found even 
in such valuable editions as those of the Nirnaya Sagar Press 
or even the Vani Vilas Press. It combines many of the good 
features of two of the best editions, those of the Anandasrama 
Press and the Mysore Government Oriental Library. Among 
the improvements may be pointed out the following :— 

1. Where different readings equally good or authorita- 
tive are found, one is adopted, the other or others being printed 
within brackets. Incorrect readings are completely left out. 

2. In no other edition is so much attention paid to 
division into paragraphs and to spacing between words and 
word combinations, besides punctuation, soas to remove the 
causes of confusion or doubt. 

3. Two statements, one of reference to the Vedanta 
Sutras and another of parallel passages inthe Upanishads are 
given which will be found very useful. 

4. The index of the first lines of the Slokas is also 
there, though it is not peculiar to this work. It is, however, 
not clear why the learned Professor has omitted the equally 
useful appendix found in other editions—an Index to the 
words of the Gita. 

The editor really deserves to be warmly congratulated on 
the scholarly service he has rendered in bringing out so 
accurate and reliable an edition of Sri Sankara’s Bhashya on 
the Gita and that as a very handy volume. We wish the 
publication as wide a circulation as possible. 

The observations of the editor in his preface may not be 
agreed to by all followers of Sankara. But as he does not 
discuss any of his statements, they do not call for any special 


notice. (Italics ours.) 
ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY, 
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Some reviews’ oh’ Prof. R.'V. Jahagirdar's 
“An Introducticn to the Comparative Philology 
cf Indo-Aryan Languages.” 


Dr. V. S. Sukhtankar, M.A4., Ph. D., Poona, observes in 
his letter of 25th September 1932. 


‘Pray accept my best thanks for the presentation copy 
of Mr. Jahagirdar’s Introduction to the Comparative Philology 
of Indo-Aryan Languages published by you. I have read the 
book with great interest, and I am glad to say that notwith- 
standing some minor deficiencies and blemishes it is admirably 
suited for the purpose for which it is primarily intended. 
1 am sure the Indian Student will find in it a much needed 
help and a reliable guide in the course of his studies. The 
exposition is clear and the illustrations apt. Considering the 
technical difficulties and the low price at which you are 
offering the book, the printing may be said to be quite 
creditable. I trust the little Look will meet with the warm 
and enthusiastic reception which it deserves. It is unques- 
tionably an improvement on the existing Text-books, which 
are little adapted to the needs of the Indian Student, and the 
Author is to be warinly congratulatcd on the production of a 
very attraclive and readable account of the long and compli- 
caked history of the Indian Languages. ° 


The Editer, ' The Hindu’, Madras, writes in his Lite- 
rary and Educational Supplement of the 19th September 1932. 


“Mr, Jahagirdar has contrived to produce a text-book on 
Philology out of the ordinary run. It deals not only with the 
general principles of comparative Philology but traces the 
development of Indo-Aryan Languages in India, Students of 
Sanskrit will find this book useful.” 


